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CHAPTER I. 

Get place and wealth : if possible, with grace ; 
If not, by any means get wealth and place. 

Pope's EpistU. 

It is not given to every man to know that five and 
seven do not make eleven, but Mr. Horace Varley 
was a man who now was aware — as, indeed, from 
his youth upwards he had been — that the addi- 
tion of these two figures made twelve. Horace 
Varley was a rich man, and, having been originally 
a poor man, thought no small credit was due ta 
his talents for having made, as he termed it, a 
wonderful something out of a wonderful little. 
There was no doubt about it, and its owner never 
made any effort to conceal or disguise the fact^ 
that there was a huge lot of money somewhere 
belonging to this Horace Varley, but where it came 
from, and how he got by it, were secrets which his 
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immediate friends and neighbours struggled very- 
hard to find out ; but their struggles, like those of 
the man in the song who fought against the 
remembering of his love, were in vain. There it 
was : that is, there it was openly represented by a 
fine house, with solemn golden-looking servants ; 
by a carriage and pair of huge horses — huge as if 
worth many guineas ; by not unfrequent dinners, 
which always had the tone of having been handled 
by a professional cook — but then professional cooks 
mean money — and, more particularly, by Mr. 
Horace Varley, who looked as if he slept on a 
golden bed, and by Mrs. Horace Varley, who, with 
her airs and manners, was suggestive of having 
'Come from the unknown regions from whence the 
gold came, and from unknown sources in that, as 
yet, unknown locality. True, it was all there ; but 
it was, after all, but the guinea stamp. It did not 
take two looks to convince one that Horace Varley 
never had been, was not, and never might, could, 
would, or should be, a gentleman, and that, when 
all is said and done, is not a very difficult puzzle to 
detect. Formed from a similar mould came the 
wife — the mistress — and she was only a bad copy 
of an original lady, and the counterfeit is more 
^easily detected in woman than in man. So that, 
taken as a whole, the possession of wealth had not 
materially improved the humanity of these Varleys. 
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As the oasis in the desert to the traveller, as the 
-star in the dark sky to the mariner, came in one 
sweet relief to the common monotony of this 
-common life, and that gleam of brightness was the 
only child of the Varleys, and she a daughter. It 
was a strange freak of nature making such a 
blossom to grow from such a stem, for Ethel 
Varley was,, in gait, and style, and manner, and 
mind, and life, as unlike her parents as is the pro- 
verbial chalk to the proverbial cheese. She was 
a lady every inch of her, soaring above all that 
appertained to her paternal and maternal belong- 
ings, and this fact rather weighed against her in 
the eyes of these aforesaid parents, for, as her 
character grated against theirs for no reason that 
they could see or understand, so they, and with 
some justice, when their own peculiar circumstances 
were considered, longed for a day when their 
daughter should let sprout from her maidenly 
shoulders the matrimonial wings and fly away. 
Not that such a flight was to be a common one, or 
with one of the world's common herd : a better use 
was to be made of the higher attainments than 
that ; if Ethel were better and nobler than her 
parents, it became her, as a dutiful daughter, to do 
something on behalf of these parents, who fed and 
clothed her, and who, one day, sooner or later, 
would make her a rich lady ; for, after all, they 
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Now Lyndee was by no means an unimportant 
place, else Horace Varley, possessing, as he did,, 
the foolish wisdom of this foolish world, would 
never have quartered himself in it ; for, be it known, 
that the rank and fashion of the town lived out 
here, and the barracks, where a cavalry and an 
infantry regiment were stationed, were in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Thus, having returned from their afternoon 
drive, and being alone, Horace and Margaret 
Varley fell a-talking. 

* It 's quite clear to me,' began the male Varley, 
* that I am beginning to be recognized as a some-^ 
body ; and it has been my plan, all through life, 
to consider myself as somebody ; or, more privately,. 

• as I tell myself, a nobody who aspires to be a 
somebody.' 

* You are never very clear in your own mind what 
position you really think you hold,' added the 

. female and maternal Varley, sitting down near 
the window as she spoke, and beginning to pull 
her glove off from her red, chubby hand — a hand 
which looked chubbier than ever when the glove,, 
after much tugging, came off. 'But I quite 
agree with you that we are looked up to.' 

* I don't quite know that,' interrupted the hus- 
band : ' for I rather think it is my purse that is 
being looked into. When, however, after a minute 
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Study, the public have come to understand and 
overvalue the solidity of that, then, perhaps, I 
may rise in the intellectual scale. At present, 
it is cheering to think that I am rapidly rising in 
the social.' 

And it will be observed that each speaker had 
a different idea as to the ownership of the world's 
esteem. The husband united the whole social 
and moral weight of the family under the selfish 
first personal pronoun, while the wife, with more 
charity, spoke of it as " our." 

' We must use our wits, Horace,' began Mrs. 
Varley, after a pause, and gradually getting nearer 
to her better half — for to her he truly bore that 
empty-sounding title — * towards arranging a 
brilliant marriage for Ethel ; at all events, get her 
married. You know what the doctors have hinted 
to you and me, over and over again, that Ethel 
shows unmistakable signs of a disease which may 
prove fatal, and though I admit, save that she 
is our daughter, that there is not much sympathy 
between us, still, as parents, we have a duty which 
we must do.' 

* A duty, Margaret, which I shall take very 
great care to do, and do in regal style ! ' 

* Yes ; Ethel is part and parcel of our scheme 
for our social advancement in life, and — ' 

*As there is no one listening, my dear Mar- 
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garet, I may as well ask you if you do not feel 
and believe that the possession of such a daughter, 
upon whose education and development of manners, 
mind you, I have spared neither pains, nor brains, 
nor money, must and ought to be the key-note of 
my future life, the pivot on which my new destiny 
shall work ? ' 

* The better we can do for her, in the way of a 
lofty marriage, the better for ourselves, and — ' 

' As I have made her, why should she not re- 
make me ? ' added the first personal pronoun, 
having a shrewdly quick way of finishing up his 
wife's sentences, and ending them, of course, in the 
vein of his own thoughts, thus, as it were, leading 
his wife, quietly, and without unseemly contra- 
diction, to his own stand-point. Not that Margaret 
Varley required much coaxing or leading, for she 
had become fairly well imbued with the ruling and 
predominant features of her husband's mind and 
inclinations, and as she was honest enough to 
confess that she had lent no material aid in the 
rise in social life which they unquestionably had 
taken, she was quite content to leave the ordering 
and management of all worldly matters to her hus- 
band, merely interfering, and then only in a calm and 
modest way, if she deemed the step he was taking 
were in a downward, and not an upward, direc- 
tion. Like most women, she was ambitious 
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for place and position, and ever strove, with that 
keen intelligence which most women possess, to 
shove her way into a seat where, in life's theatre, 
she would be observed, and probably told to go up 
higher ; and once up — and well would it be for all 
of us to follow in her steps — never to retreat again. 
She had begun life far down the social ladder, 
down at almost the nethermost rundle, and she knew 
what poor life meant and was. Now that she had 
advanced to rich life — a life of purple and fine 
linen, and with sumptuous living, albeit a life in 
which she felt and saw no merit and no virtue — 
she had no wish to fall back again. Why should 
she ? Why should she pine for a life, even though 
it were, perhaps, a more truly genuine state of 
living than her present one, in which the mind and 
body panted for that which was not, or, rather, for 
that which was, but could not be grasped ? A man 
born blind may not long and pant for visions of 
sky and trees ; but human minds and souls, looking 
through eyes which do see, do build ambitious 
aspirations, and, ofttimes, battling for them, droop, 
and fall, and die. No ; her winter, rude as her 
memory pictured it, was past and gone — vanished 
with its chill trials and bitter disappointments, and 
a spring, budding with the fragrance of all good 
things, had come to her life, while not far off, she 
hoped, loomed the summer, in which eternal happi- 
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ness and never-to-be-diminished grandeur should 
make amends for all her dingy past. As to her 
husband, the maker and originator of this trans- 
formation scene, he was of a like mind ; he, too, 
had been poor ; he had been lucky, he had become 
rich; and if Providence, against whose fickle workings 
he could not justly rail, had not borne him into the 
world in the position of a gentleman, she, at leasts 
had put it in his power to bury himself out of it in 
the shroud of one. So he was content with the 
attentions the world paid him : he was pleased 
when his horses were spoken well of, and when his 
dinners were eaten — good dinners never lack 
good eaters — but pleased and flattered, most of all^ 
when his daughter was made the idol of the crowd; 
for, though she was but a puppet in his scheme of 
advancement, lying mixed up in his tool-box of 
wines, dinners, charity-giving, carriages, and stray 
sovereigns, still she was the highest card he had to 
play, but a card which was to be held back till a 
real and worthy odd trick had to be won. That 
they were proud of their daughter, and wished to 
do well for her, was clear enough ; but, for her to 
marry a poor man, a purseless nobody, unless, in- 
deed, title and lands made up for the pecuniary 
want, would be worse than useless to herself, and 
worse than useless to them. No ; Ethel must needs 
become the stepping-stone to greater deeds. 
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* I sometimes fear/ continued Horace Varley^ 
* that Ethel, with that goodness of disposition and 
purity of idea which she' possesses, I cannot say 
inherits,' — from which remark it will be seen, no 
opposite-toned remark having come from the 
mother, that both parents looked upon their off- 
spring as something rarer and better than them- 
selves, — * may be led to fall in love.' 

' And Ethel is, so I 'm told, just the sort of girl 
to fall madly and deeply in love.' 

* With some romantic man, possessing heart and 
brain, but with no position. I leave money out of 
the question : for, if Ethel married a needy duke, I 
can always • arrange that she won't be a needy 
duchess ; but it is position she must have ; for when 
our tapers are snuffed out — ' 

* Our what, Horace ?' 

* Our mortal candles, my dear Margaret ; when 
they are out, you and I will not be looked upon as 
much more than rich people, who lived well, and 
who died well.' 

*I cannot see why, because we happen to be 
rich, we need not be good and respectable people.' 

* Yes, that is just it ; our gravestones, or, rather, 
the respectable appearance of our gravestones, will 
record the fact that we were respectable, but that 
is but poor praise.' 

Oddly enough, when speaking of death, Horace 
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Varley actually coupled his wife's person with his 
own, under the heading of a dual pronoun ; perhaps 
the bare idea that his wife would dare to outlive 
him seemed preposterous. 

* Respectability, Horace, is that middle course 
which swims clear df living too well on small 
means, and — and — ' becoming a trifle hazy as to 
the line of her argument — * doing too much with 
large means on the other side ; at least,' so I 'm 
told/ 

* You are always being told something or other ; 
pray try and make life something more of an 
individual study/ Mr. Horace Varley never forgot 
the individuality of Mr. Horace Varley. * I am, to 
5ome extent, a humbug ; but then, I 'm what might 
be called an honest, harmless humbug, for I harm 
nobody, and pay my proper income-tax. No doubt 
that some people, jealous, probably, of my position, 
think me an upstart ; but I am not. I have worked 
in my day, worked hard, as you know, and can 
testify, Margaret. A large balance at my banker's 
is also proof that my work succeeded. No, no, 
my dear Margaret, I am not half high enough up 
in the world's esteem yet ; but, to gain that coveted 
height, I must be selfish, and, privately, while I 
appear to be worshipping others, be really paying 
homage to my own shrine.' 

* But to return to Ethel. She is not strong, and, 
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sometimes, in her excitement, I fear for her 
heart/ 

* Her heart is all right, my dear, and I — * 
' But she does not look strong — consumptive, so 
I *m told — and, you know, my mother ' — But the 
husband, at this point, abruptly quitted the room. 

Little arguments of this nature were of so fre- 
quent occurrence, that the husband, knowing no 
good ever having come from them in the past, saw 
no reason for their continuance in the future, and 
so he left the wife to her own maternal musings. 
And so the mother, somewhat worldly and some- 
what selfish as she had become from that long and 
constant rubbing against the world and self, sat and 
gazed intp the fire — the fire, that home of soft 
fancy, that warm retreat, amongst whose fitful 
flames, ever and anon, dance, in mysterious sequence,, 
the realities of the past and the wild dreams and 
imaginings of the future — sat thinking over Ethel^ 
who, though her own daughter, seemed cast in a 
fairer and a rarer mould — of Ethel, whose earnestness 
of purpose in living grated against the veneer of 
her existence, an existence, however, which cir- 
cumstance, and not she herself, regulated — of Ethel^ 
whose future, so far as her happy connexion with 
the parental roof was concerned, must become a 
long, unbroken sacrifice, unless, aye, unless that 
heart of hers should, by fortune's favour, nestle on 
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the heart of a man who was big, and great, and 
grand. And why should she, with her purity and 
nobility of character, have to wed a poor nobody, 
of nobody's land ? and the flames danced unwittingly 
about, as if they, too, wondered at the mother's 
wonderings. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Pol. What do you read, my lord ? 
Ham, Words, words, words. 

Hamlet, 

The Duke of Noland was what Horace Varley 
termed a needy duke, for though he possessed a 
title, he possessed but scant means to embellish it. 
Being unmarried, his brother, Lord Randle Allnutt, 
was heir-presumptive to the title : and he, too, being a 
poor man, was content to command a regiment of 
cavalry, and accept the pay which a grateful 
Queen, and still more grateful country, were 
pleased to bestow on the holder of such an office. 
And, as the Duke of Noland had given unmistak- 
able evidences of having endured life for a period 
quite long enough for his wishes, it had struck both 
the. Varleys that, if they played their cards well, 
and threw tender and polite sweetmeats at the head 
and heart of Lord Randle Allnutt, it might come 
about that he should fall in love with their daughter ; 
and if he married her while only owning the title 
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of a lord, it would, of course, be deemed no fault 
of theirs if one day he tumbled into the title of 
duke. Thus the paternal and maternal Varleys 
had been arguing, and had arrived at a mutual 
understanding that this game, being in every sense 
worthy of the candle, was at once to be played. 

The Varleys had been located in Lyndee for over 
a year, and it was quite possible, if not probable, 
that Ethel had seen somebody, and, conquering 
somebody, had also been conquered herself. No 
further delay, therefore, was to be endured ; and so , 
it was put into the mother's hands to suggest to 
Ethel that Lord Randle was not only a very 
charming man, but that, when his brother died, he 
would necessarily become even more charming — for 
would he not then become a duke ? Lord Randle 
Allnutt commanded the cavalry regiment at present 
quartered at Lyndee, and therefore he could be 
got at. Why, many a girl married for a title on 
the chance that love would follow ; many a girl 
had married for a title, and love had come ; many 
a girl also had married for a title, and love had not 
come. But then the title, and its consequent 
attractions, had made up for that want. Marriage, 
after all, was but a lottery, a mere toss-up, a pure 
matter of chance ; and if it were so, as Mrs. Varley 
argued it was, why not make a bold plunge at 
once, and play for the highest stakes ? Better an 
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unhappy match with money than an unhappy 
match without money. In the one case, so long as 
each had purse deep enough to satisfy individual 
wants, it became quite possible to live, nominally, 
apart — live in and of the world, and be happy 
and contented. But the other case was a very 
different one : when one purse, scantily filled, had to 
provide for the beef which, hot, as dinner, one 
night, had to be, cold, the lunch of the morrow^ 
and the two who ate it had to sit opposite each 
other, then matters were not quite so pleasant. 
Matrimony was expensive when tastes were not 
congenial ; and when people do not care particu- 
larly for each other, there is invariably a black 
little devil within, which takes very good care that 
the tastes should not be congenial. The noble, 
but almost penniless, family into which, by 
paternal and maternal efforts, Ethel Varley was to 
be plunged, was just the sort of alliance Horace 
Varley wished ; and he was quite willing, if he 
only saw his way to gaining this desired end, to 
pay for it. Being somewhat arbitrary in his form 
of speech, he deemed it wise and judicious to let 
his wife lay the preliminaries of this matrimonial 
scheme before Ethel. He knew she would flounder 
hopelessly in her explanations of its subtle whys 
and wherefores ; but these flounderings — as Horace 
Varley politely termed his wife's arguments — 

c 
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would, without the necessity of making plain state- 
ments of the case, throw a considerable amount of 
daylight on the situation. As for his way of 
arguing, he would begin by calling a spade a 
spade ; -but his wife, with her playful innocence of 
diplomacy, would begin by suggesting that a spade 
might possibly be — well, an. apricot in disguise. 

Margaret Varley, therefore, was to lead the 
forlorn hope as regards the probable bride, and 
Horace Varley, being better able to talk over men 
than women, was to storm the citadel of the possible 
bridegroom. So, after lunch, one day, the pair 
being again alone, they unbosomed to each other 
their plans. 

*We are more than merely respectable,' began 
Mrs. Varley ; upon which her better half quickly 
interrupted her with — 

* Respectable, again, my dear Margaret. How 
you do liarp on that more than odious word ! 
Remember there is, in all life, an inner and an 
outer crust. A shop-girl may be respectable while 
behind her counter ; but how about when — ^when 
the shutters are up ? Margaret, my dear, shall I 
turn parson ? ' 

* No, Horace ; that trade wouldn't suit you,' 
answered his wife, with just a touch of sarcasm in 
her voice ; * for you would never put enough gilt 
on the road to heaven.' 
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'Are we sham diamonds in a sham jeweller's 
shop, our quality only known to ourselves ? I am 
quite honest, my dear Margaret, in my own 
<lomestic sanctum. I may close my heart to the 
world, but I always open it to myself.' 

* Ambition is good. Somebody told me, the 
other day, that it was better to fire an arrow at the 
moon than merely to shoot it over a tree.* 

' Then tell the usual somebody who told you 
the usual something, that the idea, though true, is, 
like your own ideas, a borrowed one.' 

And Ethel entering the room at this moment, 
caused her father to abruptly thrust his hand into 
his coat pocket, and draw therefrom a packet of 
letters, and muttering something about his not 
•caring a button what he got for his dinner, and an 
incoherent remark about missing the post, he as 
abruptly quitted the apartment. 

So Ethel Varley glided on the scene. A young 
woman now, with the insipid age of girlhood left 
behind. At the age of twenty, she appeared by no 
itieans a beautiful woman : but a woman with a face 
full of bright intelligence, an eye which shot out 
rays of honest purpose ; quiet in her manner, 
elegant in her movements, gentle in her ways and 
doings. 

' Yes,' began Mrs. Varley ; * this is band day ; 
so, of course, we must go. The evenings are be- 
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coming nice and short now, and — and Lord Allnutt 
likes short evenings. So I 'm told/ 

' Likes short evenings/ asked Ethel, * and why ?* 

* Oh ! only on band nights. He says he likes 
to get hold of a girl — ' 

' Hold of a girl } * from Ethel, with a tone which 
mplied supreme disgust. 

* Well, that 's the way he expresses it — at least, 
so I'm told — but he means nothing. Well, he likes 
to get hold of a pretty girl,' — Mrs. Varley paused 
here, and looked her daughter full in the face, — 
*and walk her about while the soft music plays,^ 
and say soft nothings to her.' 

* Nothings ! Yes, which to some poor, in- 
fatuated, innocent girls may mean gigantic some- 
things ; be read as real somethings, and not as 
imaginary nothings, which end when the music ends.' 

So far, therefore, this line of argument did not 
appear to have struck the right chord. So it was 
quickly changed to — 

* But, bless you, Ethel ! — ' 

'Don't "bless me," mamma, unless I sneeze. 
It 's not polite in drawing-room conversation.' 

* He 's a colonel,' continued Mrs. Varley, appear- 
ing not to notice the interruption ; * a colonel in a 
cavalry regiment — a live lord, and heir to some 
big title ; and to be associated with the name of a 
colonel and a lord — ' 
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' Associated with the name ! ' 

* A colonel, my dear, in a cavalry regiment, too 
That is so much grander than merely attached to 
an infantry regiment — at least, so I 'm told.' 

Ethel inwardly said to herself that she was not 
•quite so sure about that, and found some consola- 
tion against her mother's argument in the Biblical 
thought, which ran through her mind, that, as a 
rule, be it, as in this case, a question of cavalry and 
infantry, where the treasure was, there would follow 
the heart. But Ethel only replied, — 

' That 's the best and worst of you, mamma ; you 
require to be told everything, as if your brain had 
no speculation of its own, your mind no enterprise, 
your — ' 

* Well, people will tell me things, and — ' 

* As if your heart and brain were empty, like — 
like a bird's egg blown by a schoolboy.' 

* You are very polite, for a daughter,' answered 
Mrs. Varley, with dignity, and rising from her chair. 

*0h, I mean nothing,' — from Ethel, with strong 
emphasis on the word nothing, — * only empty 
nothings of speech, like — like Lord Randle's ' 

Here followed an uncomfortable silence, during 
which Ethel rose, and walked quietly, but with a 
slight air of defiance in her manner, to the window. 
Her mother, also standing, looked at her, and 
made an effort to say something, only, at such a 
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crisis, whatever the intended something was to be^ 
it was needful that it be sharp, commanding, and 
to the point, but that something stuck, like the 
* Amen ' in Macbeth's throat, and would not come 
out. But Ethel came to the rescue, for, running 
lightly from the window towards her mother, she 
put her arms round her neck, and, kissing her 
cheek, said, — 

' I was very rude ; but you '11 forgive me, won't 
you ? ' 

It was little natural touches of this kind which 
brought most prominently forward to Mrs. Varley's 
mind and conscience that strange difference of 
nature which her daughter possessed. She felt 
very angry with Ethel for her remark, but much- 
more angry at her own inability to fire back a 
telling shot into the enemy's camp. There is no 
more degrading position to find oneself in, than 
when our tongues refuse to return a verj^al blow, 
full of metal and sting, and our cheeks, mantling- 
with a guilty blush, tell the tale of surrender. There 
is no nobler contest than the battle with the pen,, 
no grander fight than the battle of words, so be it 
that their use has delicacy and elegance of meaning 
attached ; but he is the wisest combatant who,, 
seeing himself too strong for his enemy, gently 
floors him, and as gently picks him up. Depend 
upon it, such treatment will gain the applause of 
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Stalls, boxes, pit, and gallery, far sooner than to 
crush and utterly wither up your antagonist, and 
leave him on the stage to die to solemn music. 
After all, it is but a mimic warfare between wit and 
wit. So Ethel got her mother back into a state of 
good humour ; but the subject-matter was one 
which Ethel liked to discuss, for she could not bear 
to hear men speak of women as if they were horses; 
so she began, but in a cheery, good-humoured 
voice, — 

'You rather cherish the idea, do you not, of a 
girl's name being mixed up with that of a colonel 
of a cavalry regiment, although that colonel is 
only tickling her vanity with delicate nothings-of- 
speech ? ' 

* Ah ! but you see, my dear, that, to the sharp 
and wise, these nothings go so far, that — ' 

* A girl takes advantage of a meaningless phrase 
to entrap a husband, and a man has to take a wife 
when he doesn't want one.' 

* When he doesn't want one ? ' 

* Certainly ; if he wanted to propose honourable 
marriage to the girl, he wouldn't say meaningless 
nothings to her.' 

* But all speeches made between men and women 
are not meant to be real ? ' And Mrs. Varley 
began to feel that, if her daughter possessed such 
strong ideas as those she had just expressed, her 
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mission in marrying her was not to be such an 
easily accomplished task as was supposed by her 
husband. Ethel's views, certainly, were very plain 
and to the point ; but then, perhaps, Ethel spoke 
from a position and situation which made her 
ponder over such matters with a more serious 
attention and study. So she answered, — 

'Where the making or breaking of human 
hearts is concerned, there should be no jest' 

* But what, then, would become of flirtation } ' 
asked the scheming mamma, thinking that, in this 
question, she rather overrode her daughter's 
theories. 

* Flirtation is only verbal winking and squeezing 
fingers in a quadrille ; but playful liberties of such 
a kind never ring the wedding-bells '; and Ethel, 
rather proud of this speech, but a little doubtful as 
to its logic, rose from her chair, and went and 
stood near the fire, where her mother was 
sitting. 

So far, Mrs. Varley admitted to herself that 
Ethel had had the best of the little argument, and 
she felt, too, that she had made not the slightest 
progress in suggesting to Ethel's mind her parents' 
ideas as to her matrimonial future. Ethel had, 
unmistakably and unreservedly, shown her hand, 
and what style of game she meant to play when 
the husbandly cards came before her, and, with this 
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knowledge, it became her mother to be very diplo- 
matic in her next move. This was a most unfortu- 
nate position for a person of Mrs. Varley's diplo- 
matic calibre to be placed in, and, for the life of 
her, she scarce knew how to renew the attack. 
She felt that she was about to repeat her flounder- 
ings, and these would reap anathemas from her 
husband, who would, of course, argue that, had the 
case been placed in his hands, a better job might 
have been made of it. And this was one of Mr. 
Varley's little weaknesses — to refuse, point blank, 
to have anything to do with the nursing of a 
scheme, and then to express wonder that his aid 
had not been insisted on. But Horace Varley was, 
to Horace Varley, omnipotent. Margaret Varley 
inherited that instinct of her sex, love of place 
and position, and she resolved, in the worthless 
weakness of her resources, to attack Ethel with the 
suggestion that, if she chose, it might fall to her 
lot to become the wife of a duke. If the idea had 
never been previously entertained by her daughter, 
the suddenness and magnitude of the trophy held 
out might dislodge her. Most girls, Mrs. Varley 
rightly enough argued, aspire to be what is termed 
well married ; they night-dream and day-dream of 
some impossible prince who is sighing for them, in 
some mysterious somewhere ; that Jack is loitering 
somewhere to meet his Jill ; that the strawberry 
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leaves shall one day adorn their brows. Some- 
times, but, ah ! how seldom ! does the real prince 
come ; sometimes, and, ah ! how often ! cometh only 
a knight, but he is better than nothing, moans the 
heart, wearied and tired of waiting: the knight 
wears his visor down, and, wheji he lifts it up, his 
face is other than we pictured, his voice lacks the 
cadence we longed for, his arms are rough and 
unmannerly when fondness should be the tone of 
the embrace. The marriage-bells have ceased 
their merry ring, the house is empty of its cheery 
guests, and then, alone, face to face, through all 
long time to come, stand the knight and his lady. 
The rain falls on the just and the unjust, the sun 
pours his golden gleam on the wise and foolish vir- 
gins, and the blue sky o'ershadows man and wife — 
o'ershadows them for weal and woe. Marriages, 
quoth the ignorant, are made in heaven ; if so, how 
much has heaven to answer for ? An earthly fate 
decrees the linking of the chain, and fate is often 
blind, and bungles in its pious work. 

* Further parley would be useless,* asserted Mrs. 
Varley to herself, and thus she began, in a tone of 
voice which she ventured to hope bore no echo of 
hidden meaning, — 

* Now I rather fancy Lord Randle — ' 

But it was no use ; Ethel was always ready to 
interrupt her, for she deftly shot in with, — 
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* Tastes differ. I don't fancy him ; besides, he 
isn't a pug-dog, to be fancied/ 

*I mean,' continued the already losing-ground 
general, * I rather fancy that he might mean some- 
thing to a young lady — a friend — a — a — relation— 
a — a — ' • 

* A daughter ! ' thundered Ethel, if such a voice 
as hers could be said to thunder ; and then 
she added, more quietly, and very bitterly, — * The 
inducement is money ; the encouragement is 
mamma.' 

The shot was fired, but had missed its mark, and 
so the outwitted decoy had to retreat under the 
benign wing of her never-failing aid — the views of 
a second party. 

* Yes, a daughter — at least, so I 'm told,' she 
answered, meekly. 

'Told ? Told by whom ? By imagination ?' 

* That, and — and other evidences.' 

* This is absurd, mother. When I fall in love 
with the colonel in the cavalry — ' 

*Who must keep horses, you know,' broke in 
Mrs. Varley, with about as much effect as 
a stray shot has in volley-firing, when fired too- 
late. 

* I '11 give him every inducement,' continued 
Ethel, ' and every encouragement to propose ; but, 
meantime, if an infantry subaltern should appear 
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more to my liking, he shall have my smile, and ' — 
with just the slightest of slight sighs — * much good 
may that do him.* 

Mrs. Varley noted that sigh, and felt more at 
sea than ever in what her future tactics were to be. 
Then Ethel went on, and this time accompanied 
her words with a sigh which, from its honesty of 
sound, caused no uneasiness in the maternal 
bosom. 

*And do you know, mother, that I sometimes 
wish I were married ?' 

This was heaping insult on the already injured 
feelings of Mrs. Varley, for had she not been 
fighting after getting Ethel to argue with her on 
this very ground, and now, when the opportunity 
was gone, the ammunition spent, the diplomacy 
beaten, all of a sudden, like the appearance of a 
second and a fresh army upon her oattle-field, 
came this assertion, spoken as if it were in real 
and truthful earnest. The virtue of patience had 
clean died out, so, with some anger in her voice, 
she answered, — 

* Doubtless ; and I know the reason why. It 's 
because, through some extraordinary freak of 
Providence, you seem, intellectually, to be of a 
superior creature to your father and mother, and 
rather consider them beneath you.' Then, think- 
ing that this was rather a weak statement to make, 
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under the circumstances, she ended by thrpwing^ 
in this corrective, — *But fine feathers don't make 
fine birds.' 

* That is an original thought, is it not ? Nobody 
told you that ? ' 

' Well, if you wish to marry, marry Lord Randle 
Allnutt ; and — and — don't forget the band this 
afternoon.* 

And so saying, the infuriated and beaten mother 
rushed out of the room, leaving the quiet and 
victorious daughter to the society of her own 
thoughts. 

To the society of her own thoughts — a woman's, 
thoughts — ^thoughts wherein ran in wild riot all 
the ambitions of a life even now bursting into 
perfect blossom. 

Ethel's first impulse was to run after her 
mother, and give her a kiss and a hug, well 
knowing how much lay hid in such condolence,, 
well knowing that to strike the chord which linked 
the affections of mother and daughter was 
sufficient to bring about a calm after the little 
trouble which had been raised on the domestic 
waters. ' Then Ethel gave heed to the counsels of 
her second thoughts, and resolved that, as such 
trifling verbal squabbles had risen before, and had 
blown over without any scenes of painful apology 
— painful because only nominally sincere — ^so this 
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little episode should be allowed to fall silently into 
the huge pit of sublime forgetfulness. After all, 
she and her mother had only been arguing, and as 
they did not start at the same post, they did not 
end together ; and perhaps — and Ethel felt a little 
glad at the idea, as it formed itself in her mind, 
that as she had pretty well explained her views as 
regards giving and taking encouragement from 
men, it might turn out just as well for her peace 
of mind when she came to choose. 

Aye, when she came to choose-^when she came 
to be chosen. Already the faint sound of foot- 
steps seemed trampling among the leaves lying 
withering on life's broad walk, and a heart seemed 
to beat responsive measures to that familiar 
tread. 

But about this superiority of Ethel to her 
parents. No one was more cognizant that such 
was the case than Ethel herself 

' Yes,' she said, to herself, * mamma is right. I 
am superior to both her and papa. It isn't my 
fault, but yet the fact remains. I suppose that it 
must be owing, in some measure, to the more 
than good education they gave me, to the style I 
gathered from the people I mixed with at school 
and in my holidays. Surely I ought to be very 
grateful for all this, and very indulgent to their 
faults. But then they — or papa, at least — only 
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trade on this superiority of mine. Men of rank 
and position, miles above us in the social ranks, 
•court my society because — ' and Ethel, looking in 
a glass above the fire-place, read the answer there. 
^ And then father and mother rush at them as if 
they were — were badminton shuttlecocks, and 
dash at them with civilities and invitations to 
dinner ; and then, when — as I overheard one 
gentleman, so called, for had he not eaten salt 
with us ? remark — the knife-and-fork melodrama 
is over, I see these better-born guests retreat with 
infinite relish — and they do seem to relish 
papa's wine — but darting a look of wonder at 
me, as if my association with the parent stem 
were an acrostic they could not find the lights to.' 

Thus Ethel's thoughts shaped themselves into 
words. Her life was somewhat of a riddle, difficult 
to decipher, and one whose bed was no bed of 
roses. Affections will well up from human hearts, 
and flow to human hearts ; but then the artifice 
of the life which surrounded her in her every-day 
living threw in the stiff prose where the soft poetry 
should be. 

And had Fate, the earthly ruler and disposer of 
our hearts and hands, left Ethel untouched ? 
Ethel could hardly say, yet she felt that there was 
a void in her life, and there was a something she 
wot of which could fill that void ; but, like the man 
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to the maiden who sat watching at the window in 
the moated grange, it came not. It seemed so 
near, and yet so far off. Her knight — no prince 
was hers — was born, and had come across her 
path. He had lifted up his visor, and she, having 
seen his face, would know him again. The old, 
old story of love at first sight — the only true and 
real reading of that dark enigma. Not years of 
friendship ripening into love, as a peach gets red- 
cheeked from constant wooing of the sun ; not 
intimacy or friendship mixing so surely that mar- 
riage follows, as two rivers meeting each other join 
and become one ; but that destiny, that unknown 
something, which, magnet-like, brings somebody 
close to the skirts of somebody else. One look, 
one common thought, and the die is cast. Cir- 
cumstance, cold and inexorable in its workings, 
may prevent Jack tumbling across in time to catch 
his Jill, but there, throughout all the long life of 
Jack, throughout the long life of Jill, there is one 
face wandering about — perhaps another's now — 
which lives in their morning sun, and moves in 
their evening stars. 

George Temple was what the male Varley 
termed * a poor subaltern in a poor infantry regi- 
ment.* But, poor as he was in purse, poor, 
perhaps, as he was in this rich world's esteem, he 
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thought that only one face shone fair for him, and 
that — ^but, oh, the curse of poverty ! oh, the needful 
jingling of the guineas ! — ^he had only to ask for it^ 
and a smile, a woman's smile, would be hi& 
answer. 



D 
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CHAPTER III. 

No sooner met, but they looked; no sooner looked, but 
they loved; no sooner loved, but they sighed; no sooner 
sighed, but they asked one another the reason. 

As You Like It. 

It was shortly after the arrival of the family of 
Varley on the Lyndee scene that Ethel and George 
Temple — the latter a lieutenant in the 2COth Regi- 
ment of Foot, which was stationed at Lyndee — 
met, and, both being of a frank and free and 
friend-making disposition, a quickly matured friend- 
ship sprung up between the two. 

It is wonderful how, on two strangers meeting 
for the first time, if their minds and inclinations 
have been travelling in a similar groove to one 
another, if their spirits bear a kindred feeling for 
each other, if their idea of life and aim in living be 
analogous, the pair become at ease and conversant 
with one another. Find a man whose hobby is 
the theatre, and start with him on that ground of 
talk, bring out his theories and experiences, his pet 
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stage stories, his criticisms on plays and players, 
agree with him, disagree with him, and you will 
find how soon you become intimate. Take a man 
whose love for art and painting is supreme, and 
-converse with him on this, his special study, and 
how genially will run the even current of your 
thoughts. Are we not told, and there are germs of 
truth in most things, that ladies — in that long 
holiday they get after state dinners, and when the 
gentlemen are lingering over their stories and their 
wine — who have met for the first time soon get a- 
rambling over the peculiarities and features of their 
sisters who are not present ; of dress and fashion ? 
Strike but the right key, vibrate the proper chord, 
and that one touch makes all ideas common, 
makes all fancies kith and kin. But more espe- 
cially does this communion act when thoughts are 
interchanged regarding subjects beneath and above 
the ordinary veil of ordinary subjects of conversa- 
tion. A man or a woman, in that necessary 
dinner and drawing-room talk, may be light and 
airy in the handling of their themes, may tinge 
with somewhat of a jest the heavier subjects dis- 
cussed. We all owe to Society to try and amuse ; 
to make efforts to be entertaining. We may 
ramble in the plainer paths of prose, or meander 
into the greener and more mellow groves of song, 
but our part in the play, must not be for our 
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neighbour only. For the mass we have to da 
something more than merely eat, or drink coffee, 
tracing, with limp feelings of interest, the device- on 
the plates or cups. To the mass, we have to be 
pleasant ; as we all should try to be as we jumble 
and buzz together in this huge human hive. We 
must throw verbal shots at one another, and get 
verbal shots in exchange ; and the merfy rattle of 
pleasantly innocent conversation, devoid, perhaps, 
of much subtlety of argument, is the applause we 
bestow upon ourselves and upon our labours. 

Kindred spirits now and again jostle against 
each other, and, as if by strange masonic sign, are 
drawn to closer companionship. For there are 
moments when we come together, alone and in the 
hush, when a few sparkling introductory notes 
sound as playful harbingers of the as yet undis- 
covered knowledge, that in the mines of both our 
hearts lie dormant, waiting only for a kindred hand 
to touch them into waking, spirits of equal and of 
even temperaments, glasses which reflect pictures 
akin in their shadings, musical instruments strung 
to the self-same key. Some of us, beyond and 
above our conventional gossip, our gilded reason- 
ings upon stray thoughts, have realms of fancies 
which soar above the incidents of common talk and 
common life, recognizing, indeed, the necessity for 
such, but not concluding that these must be the 
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be-all and end-all of human mental speculation. 
Our wealth of inward fancy may follow an impulse 
which deals with the higher grades of life, of that 
still higher grade which soars into perplexing and 
indefinite futurity ; or we may poise half-way, and 
dream a yet actively mental life in the far-off regions 
of what we see, and know, and understand, as well as 
what, as yet, we see only through a glass, and that, 
of necessity, darkly ; or we may remain on earth, 
learning lessons from friend Nature, grappling with 
the much evil and the little good — at least with the 
much evil that we see, the little good, little only, 
because so little of it, full as the wide world is with 
its generous impulses, is to be seen to outward eyes. 
So Ethel Varley met George Temple — met, and 
saw, and conquered : met, and saw, and was con- 
quered. The evens had met : the dice, which 
hitherto had been throwing useless and paltry 
totals, threw up sixes at the last. Only the old, 
old story, told every day ; only the old, old tune, 
played every hour. Conquered, if fate would only 
let them quietly accept the mutual defeat — if only 
she would give her blessing, grim and uncertain as 
it might be, and then pass on : here was a battle- 
field, on which the two forces having met, they 
find, to their glad surprise, that, through some 
strange bungling in the long, strange night of the 
long, strange past, they were only part and parcel 
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of each other. What help, then, but to sit down and 
shake hands, and wonder, and argue, and ponder 
over the strange mishap : to puzzle out if the two- 
leaders had similar ideas of action7-if — if, with a 
thousand and one and more conjectures coming 
with the dawn : why, it would take a lifetime to 
examine into the mystery — why, then, in this more 
mimic meeting, should the two acrostics not fol- 
low together ? for, perchance, the explanations of 
the lights might show that the authors were work- 
ing disguises for the self-same words. Yes, the 
bugle should sound, the white flag should proclaim 
a truce, for here was enough work to labour at 
throughout brief life : there was no room for crying,, 
as Alexander did, because there were no other 
lands to conquer. 

The die was cast, and the man among men had 
come to her ; the woman among women had come 
to him. 

Meeting as these two — whose destinies, poor 
bits of autumn days with glints of autumn sun, we 
must follow — had done, in the early days after the 
arn\'al of the Varleys at Lyndee, they had known- 
each other for something over a year's time ; had 
seen and conversed a great deal at first, but less 
often of late. In fact, for some months past, George 
Temple had seemed as if he had avoided going to 
the Varleys' house — for which the heads thereof 
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were duly thankful — though he had always appeared 
anxious to linger about wherever Ethel might 
chance to be, and to accept, as if halcyon moments, 
the stray opportunities he got of saying a few 
words to her. Aye, poor fellow, struggling in love's 
meshes; how many a poetical phrase he manufac- 
tured and cogitated over, refining here and there 
his golden thoughts, and adding drops of perfume 
to his lily-scented speech ! And then how often, 
and again how often, had the time come when these 
pastoral words were to have been spoken ; and how 
some other cruel subject came up in their stead, and 
so, never uttered, they lay rusting in the casket of 
his heart's great epic song! Delicate wordings 
there were to have been, with just a tinge of some 
gay colouring which would convey an expression of 
more than mere sense of liking, more than ordinary 
admiration, more than every-day friendship — some 
gleam, some spark, of some earnest longing after what 
seemed so possible, but yet so improbable. And 
you may be sure that Ethel, with her womanly 
instinct, read in these empty silences, interpreted 
in these wistful looks, and translated in these forced 
and unnatural words that were spoken, a lullaby, 
faint in its infantine wording, but sweetly pretty 
and captivating — to her. If we speak words of 
consolation, as a poet tells us, weaker than our 
grief, our poor words, well-meaning though they be. 
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only make our grief the more. Love at first sight, 
with all its possible improbabilities, this assuredly 
had been, and silence gave consent to the mutual 
loyalty of thought. 

But fever must be cured, else it may run into 
madness ; so George Temple, after a very sleepless 
night, during which he created mottoes for a million 
valentines, got up one morning, and, having learned 
that a sop of promotion had at last rewarded 
him for a somewhat lengthened service, made up 
his mind that he would go and call on the Varleys, 
in the hope, however, that he should only be 
doomed to see his Varley — and the name sounded 
unpoetical enough, and sadly at variance with the 
special and attractively sounding adjectives which 
he had been interviewing — and as the thought 
rushed through his mind, he gave himself, as big, 
manly looking dogs do, a huge shake together — a 
shake, albeit that he thought he knew his ground 
to be sure, which was to bring determination into 
his course of action. Yes, he would propose to 
Ethel to-day. It had taken a long, not over- 
cheery, black night to bring his mind to that con- 
clusion, and as he again reiterated his vow to him- 
self, and got an affirmative answer from the 
likeness of himself in his looking-glass, the sun 
sent a bright ray through his window, and fell 
upon a photograph lying on his table — a photo- 
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graph, of which he had studied every line and shade, 
before going to bed. It was the picture of his love, 
his pearl of matchless price, his — and he spoke as 
if he already possessed her — Ethel. 

* When the sun shines on the wedding carriage,' 
he said, addressing the face in the picture, * as the 
bride and bridegroom leave, they say that lucky 
sunshine will follow all through married life. I 
wonder, as it shines now upon the bride, while yet 
only the bridegroom is getting ready for the journey, 
if that bodes good or evil ? Sunshine before, and 
cloudland after — is that to be our fate, sweet 
blossom ? Well, let us take our destiny, and, if 
cloudland is to be our future home, let us hope we 
may sometimes dwell where lurks the silver lining.' 

And George kissed the picture. Ah ! how sweet 
are those kissings of faded pictures, tangled locks 
of hair — tangled through much pressing against 
our lips — and all the little, trophies born of 
kindly hope and love. 

That same afternoon Mrs. Varley was in her 
bedroom, having a fashionable afternoon nap, for 
she was going to a dinner-party in the evening, 
and if there was one thing this estimable lady 
disliked, it was regal banquets. Albeit that she 
had various courses at her own dinners, and 
luxuries of fruit and vegetables in and out of 
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season, and daintily made-up dishes, to begin to 
break into which was a feat worthy of a con- 
juror, still there were times when she was not 
quite sure whether she should use her knife and 
fork, or fork only ; her fork and spoon, or spoon 
only. Trifling details of this nature do not irritate 
those who have, from their youths upwards, been 
led up in the knowledge of what to use, nor, indeed, 
does the matter appeal, in any shape, to those of. 
gentle bringing-up ; but to Mrs. Varley, who had 
sprung from far-down scenes, where many knives 
and many forks were things unknown, the wish 
to use the right implement in the right place 
occasionally perplexed her good senses. If she 
happened to be served first, it was most awkward 
to wait till some one led off by way of an example^ 
for then, as she explained privately to her hus- 
band, every one looked at her, and the waiters^ 
thinking she wished for something, kept bringing 
a whole series of somethings which she did 
not want. And no fairy brings perfect ease to 
those of tottering manners, as was done to 
Cinderella, who evidently behaved, in the ball-room 
of the Prince, with becoming decorum, notwith- 
standing that the black-beetles in the kitchen had 
been for long her companions. Mrs. Varley was 
beset with various petty annoyances of a similar 
character, and had been heard to declare that, to 
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her dying day, she never would know which arm 
a gentleman should take, when he came to take 
her down to dinner, and her husband would ease 
her troubled feelings on this score, by telling her 
that, after death, . the matter would vex her no 
more, as there were no stairs in heaven — making 
a pause before the word heaven, as if, possibly^ 
other quarters, more nearly allied to her original 
kitchen, might be in store for Mrs. Varley ; to 
which she answered something about there being 
a Jacob's ladder, at which Ethel laughed, and told 
her that that was the Angels' walk from earth to 
Heaven, seen only once, and Mr. Varley brought 
the discussion to an abrupt close by declaring that, 
when threads gave way in their silken tightfv, 
ballet-girls called them Jacob's ladders. 

But Mrs. Varley was asleep, and Mr. Varley had 
gone out, and Ethel was sitting alone in the 
drawing-room, when the servant announced 

' Mr. Temple.' 

Ethel gave a slight start, and a slight tinge of 
colour rushed to her face, but all traces of this 
momentary change were gone by the time George 
Temple entered the room, all save, perhaps, a little 
louder beating of her heart, but that monitor, that 
painfully correct thermometer, spoke only inwardly 
and to herself. 

' Why, Mr. Temple,' began Ethel, advancing to 
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meet her visitor, * what a stranger you have been ! 
I almost feared that we had offended you, and had 
got into your black book.' 

* Offended me, Miss Varley ? ' 

Then, woman-like, Ethel made peace, for she- 
was not fond of encouraging a forced fire of polite 
apologies, by adding, — . 

* But I didn't really believe we had ; for I 
thought you had more sense than to take offence 
from — from us.' 

Which speech, had it been made on the stage, 
would have necessitated both performers instantly 
rising from their seats, and making low bows 
to one another. Oddly enough, although the stage 
drawing-room is supposed to be a real copy of 
the real drawing-room, the actors, on this occa- 
sion, did not emulate the custom of their pro- 
fessional brethren, but remained seated, and the 
result, notwithstanding stage tradition, seemed 
more in keeping with the ease and dignity of 
manners associated with the drawing-room. But 
there was a brief pause, which, perhaps, made up 
for the conventional omission; and then George 
Temple, looking alternately at his hat and at 
Ethel's face, began, in a very low and dubiously 
pitched voice, — 

* Have I been absent in — in thought, as well as 
— as in person ?' 
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He had come there with the fixed and deter- 
mined resolution of asking Ethel to be his wife. 
He had been told at the door that the mother was 
at home, so no time was to be lost, for at any 
moment the maternal guardian might appear. 
Even if he got half-way on — for he did not think 
it would take long for him to blurt out, in his 
round, honest fashion, his proposal — that would be 
something ; for, when they next met, he would be 
able to read her answer from her face and manner. 
Yet suspense, and suspense of this kind, was not a 
pleasant malady. So George thought his wisest 
plan would be to begin with love while the 
daughter was alone, and end with the crops and 
the weather when the mamma came in. 

Ethel felt a trifle taken aback — for was this not 
broadside firing all at once? — ^but she answered, 
gaily enough, — 

' Out of sight — you know the rest ? * 

* Yes ; but I don't believe in the maxim. Out 
of sight does not necessarily mean out of mind ; 
that is, of course, if the person is once really in the 
mind. But, on the same side, why not argue that 
absence makes the heart grow fonder?' 

Ethel was by no means a young lady of nervous 
disposition, and in verbal fighting was quite able 
to give as good measure as she got ; but this was 
no common battle-ground. Her verbal fights 
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were generally domestic tiffs, or satirical shots at 
people she rather disliked than otherwise. But 
here was peace : quiet, warm, kindly words. She 
found her thoughts all wool-gathering, and she 
had got no leap-year pluck ; so, somewhat abashed, 
she harked back to the query, — 

* But why have you never come to call on us ? 
You once told me you would like to call.* 

'But then I didn't like, much — much as I wished 
to like.' 

'Why?' 

Her tactics being to get him to speak ; for she 
quite anticipated what question was inevitably 
coming, now that he had begun so warm a theme, 
and begun it so warmly. Then the answer to that 
question was so easy to give — sometimes no speech 
was needed to ruthlessly disturb the dream. 

* Because I felt I ought not.' 

'Ought not.?' With provoking intensity of 
resolution not to aid the fisher fishing for her heart 
and hand. 

' Because, you see,' — and George's chair seemed to 
get nearer to Ethel's, just, in this instance, as the 
chairs on the stage, which have listened to a 
thousand tales of love, do — * because I was in love, 
and—' 

* Well ? ' 

A slight pause taking place here, caused the 
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ticking of the clock over the mantle-piece to tick, 
or sound as if it ticked, louder than it ever had 
done before ; and George began to ruffle his hat the 
wrong way, and Ethel toyed with her handker- 
chief, and the reverie, so brief but so silent, was 
broken by the clock striking, which, bringing 
George to his awakened senses, made him reply — 
but the words came out by fits and jerks, and jumps 
and starts, — 

" The persorr I loved was at your house, and — 
and — had I called and — and seen her — ' 

' Yes — her — the woman you loved — ' 

* I should — ' with a big, brave struggle to get the 
words out — * have made love to her. That would 
have been pleasant enough — at least for me — ^but 
then, had I made love to — ' 

' The woman you loved — ' 

' I should have asked her to marry me, and I 
was too poor for that.* 

And George rose, and, giving a sigh, looked idly 
round the room, and then sitting down again — and, 
by some odd chance or other, his chair got still 
nearer Ethel's, and also oddly enough, although the 
legs of that restive chair almost touched her 
dress, Ethel did not bethink herself to move her 
chair back, and thus make more room — he re- 
peated, as if to himself, — * Yes, too poor for 
that.' 
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* Then, why do you call now ? for if we had any 
girl visitors, they are gone, and — * 

* I am a little richer than I was, and the visitor, 
as you call her, remains.' 

Then Ethel grew bold, for women are so artful 
when they are in love. And she said, very meekly, 
and very modestly, — 

' I am afraid that 1 am the only young woman 
who lives in this house.' 

To which he made answer, rising to his feet, 
and extending his hand towards her, — 

* Then I am afraid you are the only woman I 
love.' 

And at this moment the door opened, and Mrs. 
Varley entered. It appeared to her that a man 
was standing more close to her daughter than 
male visitors were wont to do, but whatever sus- 
picion had risen in her mind, it was at once quieted 
by her seeing Ethel put her hand into her visitor's, 
and say, — 

* Well, good-bye ; but your visit has been short ; 
only, here 's mamma ; won't you sit down again ? ' 

Women are so artful, be they ever so deep in 
love. The visit had, indeed, been a short one, but 
then short and sweet. 

* A thousand apologies, my dear Mr. Temple ! * 
began Mrs. Varley, giving her sleepy eyes a good 
rub ; * but I—' 
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' Mamma *s been having her beauty sleep/ put in 
the daughter, rather vexed at the inopportune in- 
trusion of her mother. 

*Just forty winks, Mr. Temple, I cissure you/ 
from Mrs. Varley. 

* I like an afternoon sleep myself,' answered 
George Temple, for now, having made love to the 
daughter, he must needs get into the good graces 
of, and make love to, the mamma. 

And then the conversational tide turned, and 
took a lighter, more airy, and more general tone ; 
and the more general it became, so the more 
dreary and more vapid did it sound to the two 
who had been edging on the confines of poetic 
prose. 

' Do think of some new subject, Ethel,' began 
Mrs. Varley, a slight lull having taken place in the 
conversation. * I suppose you and Mr. Temple 
did the weather and the last novel before I came 
in?' 

* Ah ! yes,* broke in the visitor, ' your daughter 
and I did ample justice to the]sky and weather.' 

*We made it clear, fair, and — and — set fine,' 
from Ethel, who, looking across at George, met his 
eyes with hers. 

* And sunshine } ' he put in, interrogatively. 
' And genial sunshine,' said Ethel. 

* Prophets,' said the mother. 

E 
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* Forecasting our destinies/ answered the daugh- 
ter, pointedly. 

Banging the door open, and, preceding his guest 
with a majestic wave of the hand, indicative of, if 
not real, at least studied Norman blood movements, 
lighted upon the scene Mr. Horace Varley, and, in 
his company, Lord Randle Allnutt. 

Consequent upon this new arrival, George 
Temple rose to leave, whereupon the male Varley 
saluted him with, — 

' Can't stop and have a cup of tea ? Very well, 
our loss ; but you must come in some other day.' 
This was a not unusual way Horace Varley had 
of getting rid of the society of those he did not 
care much for ; he always made it appear as if the 
not being able to do this or that came from the 
other side, and his friends rarely, if ever, disputed 
or argued the point, but left him. 

So George Temple, full of hope, but full also of 
miserable anxiety and suspense, shook hands with 
his hosts and their daughter, and, bowing to Lord 
Randle, took his departure. 

And it ran through both his mind and that of 
Ethel that there was a lingering in the brief pres- 
sure of their hands together, which, unseen and 
unnoticed by others, would be, therefore, read as 
nothing, but which, felt by themselves, meant a very 
big something indeed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

And this the burden of his song 

For ever used to be : 
I care for nobody, no, not I, 

If no one cares for me. 

I^ve in a Village. 

And listens like a three years' child. 

The Ancient Mariner. 

If the prophetic Psalmist be right in his calcula- 
tion as to the longevity of man's life — and experience 
would seem to prove that he is not far out in his sum 
— then Lord Randle Allnutt had lived more than half 
of the life which had been given him. At the age of 
forty, and for the better part of these two-score years 
having freely lived his life, he had reached the top 
of life's hill — so steep to climb up on the one side ; 
so easy, even to tottering age, to sally down the 
other. Behind, lie all the cities of the world, with 
their familiar domes and too familiar smoke, the 
well-known landmarks we have travelled past, the 
kindly mile-stones we have rested on ; before, lie 
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the long, unbroken, unfamiliar plains, with gleam 
or gloom, where their horizons stretch. The past 
we know : that has been woven in our lives — that, 
for the most part, we have woven for ourselves ; and 
now, standing with the dim future before us, it be- 
seems us to ponder whether our embroidery — 
knotted with forgetfulness, carelessness, and neg- 
lected opportunities — will be worthy to hang up in 
that far-off palace to which we are wandering. 

But to Lord Randle AUnutt the past had been very 
cheery. The present was full of dull contentment ; 
dull, perhaps, but then contentment, in any shape 
or form, is a mercy we ought to be grateful for. 
And the future — well, that was an unknown quantity 
which, as other futures, which had silently and 
respectably melted into pasts, would probably have 
enough wit to take care of itself Sufficient for the 
day — yes, that was a good, sound, sensible maxim. 
So long as a man can get his bread and cheese, , 
and, by way of pudding, a few stray kisses, it was 
bad policy to fret and annoy himself ; daily bread 
and daily butter provided, there were always kindly 
disposed and better-off friends who would give a 
periodical smear of jam. And Lord Randle, who, 
though born with a silver spoon in his mouth 
derived from that spoon merely the benefit of the 
crest and motto engraved thereon, had always 
managed to pull along with few troubles and fewer 
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anxieties, and he did not see why a fickle Fortune 
should turn round and go against him, now that the 
sere and yellow of his life's autumn was looming 
far away among the purple hills of middle-aged 
life. Such thoughts troubled him very little indeed ; 
he had duly considered the lilies, and seen how, 
year after year, they grew up with the self-same 
complacent smile, always with a new youth, always, 
and with so much repetition of reviving in life, coy 
and shy as they first opened their buds and smiled 
back to heaven's good sun — these lilies bore the 
heat and rain, grew up and bloomed and died, and 
then grew up and bloomed again ; a poor, prosaic 
existence, which couldnot equal his in his beingapart 
and parcel of the activity of an active, human life. 
These painted, scented flowers did not toil nor spin ; 
they led pretty lives, useful only in their prettiness ; 
but he had some work to do, some daily call to answer, 
so, in return for his doing and not dreaming, he 
would be cared for, as well as these blossoms of the 
field. He preferred to take life just as it came, 
liking not to know what followed after this or that 
or the other. As he put it, he didn't care to have 
a human dance-card for ever dangling, in his hand. 
If the next move were a poetical waltz, good and 
well, he would dance it ; or if it were an inanimate 
quadrille, good and well, he would dance that, too. 
Nor did he wish his life to be divided into courses, 
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like a dinner-card ; he had been invited — by his 
father and his mother — to the big banquet of life, 
and, if curried fowl were handed to him, he would 
eat it with as equal pleasure as if it had been a slice 
of dainty turkey stuffed with daintier truffles. 
And so, knowing this much about him, you will be 
quite prepared to hear that he had never thought 
of marrying. But he could tell you why, and often 
did tell his friends why. 

* I have no objections to marrying/ he used to 
observe ; * none whatever. And when the right 
woman comes across my path, and I saunter across 
the right woman's path, then you may get the 
license, and tip the parson, and cut up the greasy 
wedding-cake.' 

A second Benedict, so far as present inclination 
towards matrimony went, but without having made 
the Benedictine vows and railed against the gentler 
sex. Perhaps he might yet find a companion and 
then a nurse. Was it not Bacon who described a 
wife as a young man's mistress, a middle-aged 
man's companion, and an old man's nurse ? So he 
seldom shaped his thoughts on this subject into 
words, because he scarce thought on the subject at 
all ; but had he spoken, he would only have re- 
echoed the summing up of Benedict, — 

" I do much wonder that one man, seeing how 
much another man is a fool when he dedicates 
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his behaviour to love, will, after he hath laughed at 
such shallow follies in others, become the argument 
of his own scorn, by falling in love ; and such a 
man is Claudio. I have known when there was no 
music with him but the drum and the fife ; and 
now he would rather hear the tabor and the pipe. 
I have known when he would have walked ten mile 
afoot to see a good armour ; and now will he lie 
ten nights awake, carving the fashion of a new 
doublet. He was wont to speak plain, and to the 
purpose, like an honest man and a soldier ; and 
now he is turned orthographer ; his words are a 
very fantastical banquet, just so many strange 
dishes. May I be so converted, and see with these 
eyes > I cannot tell ; I think not. I will not be 
sworn, but love may transform me to an oyster; 
but I '11 take my oath on it, till he have made an 
oyster of me, he shall never make me such a fool. 
One woman is fair ; yet I am well." And Lord 
Randle's silent arguments were of this nature, — 
** Another is wise ; yet I am well. Another vir- 
tuous ; yet I am well. But till all graces be in one 
woman, one woman shall not come into my grace. 

I 

Rich she shall be, that 's certain." Horace Varley 
was only too anxious to introduce his lordship to a 
young lady of his acquaintance, who possessed this 
needful attribute, — " Wise, or I '11 none ; virtuous, 
or I '11 never cheapen her ; fair, or I '11 never look 
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on her ; mild, or come not near me ; noble, or not 
I for an angel ; of good discourse, an excellent 
musician, and her hair shall be of what colour it 
please God." That was the secret of this man's 
life,—* Yet I am well' 

So, as we have already seen, George Temple left 
the Varleys' house, and made room for the second 
guest, ushered in under the benign wing of the owner. 

' Lord Randle, my dears,' began Mr. Varley, 
addressing himself to his women-kind, * has been 
good enough to come in and have a cup of tea.' 

* So good of him ! ' from the patronizing matron. 
*Tea will be here in a minute. Lord Randle,' 

very coldly, from their daughter. 

* I think,' said his lordship, ' that tea-fights are 
very capital affairs, giving men and women a chance 
to air their accumulation of — ' 

* Empty nothings,' from Ethel, with a glance at 
her mamma, which, however, was unnoticed by 
that worthy dame, who, at the moment, was busily 
engaged examining this real live lord, and wonder- 
ing how it was that she could not trace even baby- 
strawberry leaves sprouting from his brow. 

' Very good, very good ! Empty nothings ; why, 
I must really remember that phrase ; so much — ' 

* You mean, so little,' sharply, from the torment- 
ing Ethel. 

' Yes, I mean so little in it and yet — yes, exactly.' 
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From which sample of conversational powers it 
will be seen that Lord Randle was not, as Ethel 
afterwards remarked to her papa, "painfully 
clever." 

Then the tea and buttered toast came in, and a 
great deal of both was consumed, his lordship 
making up for his want of — again the expression 
was Ethel's — " coherent talk " by eating and drink- 
ing. So much so, that Ethel remarked to him, as 
he took his third piece of toast — but they were only 
a quarter of a slice each in size, — 

* I don't mean to be rude. Lord Randle, nor to 
grudge you the toast ; but I am so pleasingly sur- 
prised at you, being a man, actually eating at this 
hour of the day, and not refusing on the plea of 
spoiling your dinner.' 

Father and Mother Varley frowned at this 
speech, but their guest, much to their satisfaction, 
replied, — 

'My dear Miss Varley — I use the words "my 
dear " in the same cold-blooded way which we use 
them in letter-writing — ' 

* Cold-blooded .?' asked Ethel, with a laugh. 
*Do fish write letters .?' 

'Excellent!' burst in the guest, simultaneously 
with an admonishing * Ethel ! ' from the hosts. 

* I like you,' he continued, * because you speak as 
you think. Out with your random thoughts — ' 
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* While the foe was suddenly firing,' parentheti- 
cally quoted Mrs. Varley, who thought she should 
say something. 

*0r is it sullenly firing.'^' inquired Mr. Varley, 
who liked to argue. 

* Suddenly, I think, Horace — at least, so I 'm 
told.' 

' But,' continued Lord Randle, who thought life 
far too short to allow of arguments, *you were 
wondering why I did not refuse to eat your — ^your 
more than charming toast.' 

'And butter,' added Ethel, quickly and with 
pointedness. 

* Ha ! ha ! shall I never finish ? Well, you see I 
may never get any dinner ; therefore I make hay — 
that is, eat toast, which is much more pleasant and 
much more easy — while the sun shines. I take life 
just as it comes. Tea has come at five o'clock, 
good and well. Dinner may come at seven-thirty. 
If it does, good and well, again.' 

*But hay-making, combined with love-making, 
you know, is sweetly pleasant,' began Mrs. Varley ; 
and her husband inwardly cursed her, saying 
inwardly to himself that she was at her diplomatic 
flounderings again. 

* Hay-making and love-making,' answered Lord 
Allnutt, * are rough pursuits when combined. No, 
Mrs. Varley, the ' orchestra must all play in the 
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same key, exactly. That is, if, at my age, I were 
to make love ' — and Mrs. Varley, always anxious 
to. show her knowledge, by means of quotations, 
checked herself just in lime from blurting out the old 
saying about there being no fools like old fools — 
* I would combine it with a cozy room, a cozy fire, 
and a tea-tray.' 

* Yes, tea is soothing,' came from both the elder 
Varleys at once ; only Mrs. Varley added her 
favourite corrective, * at least, so I 'm told.' 

'Taking the very words out of my mouth,' 
angrily remarked her husband to himself, while 
Ethel said, — 

* Great minds agree, you see. I thought of the 
same remark, but didn't give it voice, knowing 
somebody was bound to say it for me. We are all 
so original in this house.' 

It must not be thought that this was the first 
visit that Lord Randle had paid the Varleys : far 
from it, for he was very familiar with them, having 
been pounced upon by Mr. Varley as soon as he 
arrived, and that was some nine months ago ; and, 
being a man of the world, and, in accordance with 
his creed, taking the world and its belongings as it 
came, he accepted the Varleys' proffered hospi- 
tality, and really enjoyed it. Some men dined 
with the Varleys, and then, behind their backs, 
praised their wine and cursed their society. The 
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parents were vulgar, they said, the daughter was 
purse-proud. 

Ethel had never entertained a very high opinion 
of Lord Randle, but now that — and within the last 
hour, too — her thoughts concerning men in general 
were centred on one individual man, he did not 
rise, as her parents had hoped he would have done, 
in her esteem. He was civil and pleasant, and, to a 
small extent, amusing — but how different from the 
** other man." This little, slim lord, with his heavy 
moustache, carefully, almost tenderly, pointed, and 
his deep grey eyes, was never to be compared with 
that man of her choice, that mountain of a man, 
so big and huge in all his thoughts and deeds. 
Yes, some warm, romantic hour might be spent 
in, and some good derived from, society such 
as his, — not Lord Randle's, but the "other's," — 
even if doing nothing more noble than drinking 
tea over a cheerful fire, with mutual feelings, 
mutual hopes, and mutual aspirations. Even a 
tea-and-toast existence could have its beauties and 
its interpretation, if thus enjoyed. 

Horace Varley had accidentally run across Lord 
Randle, and had gone and tiffined with him at the 
barracks. But this was done only on condition 
that his lordship would saunter over to the 
Varleys' house in the afternoon, and partake of, as 
it was called by the speaker, a modest cup of tea. 
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* You are not doing anything else ? All right/ 
said Mr. Varley, arranging, as was his wont, his 
friend's plans to suit his own. 

Then, after lunch — and a very hearty luncheon, 
too, on the part of Lord Randle, who remarked 
that the tea was only a probable meal, and dinner 
only a possible one — the two repaired to the 
billiard-room, and, while they smoked, watched 
several games of pool, and Mr. Varley became 
very confidential in his talk, and entered, in a general 
but very confidential way, into the odd corners 
of his life, and how losses had followed many of 
his operations, but how Fortune always, in the suc- 
cessful ventures, made up for more than those that 
were unsuccessful. The amounts of losses were care- 
fully mentioned at so many hundreds, or so many 
thousands, of pounds, while the amounts of the gains 
were only vaguely hinted at, as if figures failed to 
clearly and rightly denote their magnitude. Then, 
occasionally leaving, with many apologies to his 
listener, the confines of what he jocularly termed 
his shop, Horace Varley instructed Lord Randle 
with a few peeps behind the curtain of his domestic 
life; spoke of what a good, honest, motherly 
woman his wife was, what an almost angel his 
daughter was. The bare words, " good,|(honest, 
and motherly," served to begin and conclude the 
spoken essay on his wife, but there were features 
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in the daughter's case which demanded more 
delicate explanation. 

Did he weary Lord Randle Allnutt with these 
selfishly personal details ? Not in the least. 

' Here,' — from the Colonel to the waiter of the 
room, — ' two more brandies-and-soda.' Then to his 
companion, — * Nothing I like better than a homely 
chat, and — and the brandy-and-soda won't interfere 
with the coniing tea.' 

So having, with subtle lines of reasoning — how 
different from his well-meaning wife's useless floun- 
derings — lit up a thousand jets of goodness belong- 
ing to his daughter's character, and succeeded in 
raising an interest — passing, perhaps, but which 
might later on be ripened and matured — for her on 
the part of his hearer, the worldly father put round 
his shoulders the useful cloak of religion, and spas- 
modically, as if he were going then and there to 
drop down dead, began to thank God — like the 
old Pharisee, who has so many modern imitators — 
that he, out of the abundance of his riches, had 
provided for his daughter, and was unlike the other 
men who lived richly, and, dying poorly, left their 
wives and families to starve and beg. No ; he had 
worked and laboured, and — here he thanked God 
again — his efforts had borne good fruit. Perhaps 
it might please an all-wise Providence, seeing that 
he had been an active toiler in this nether vine- 
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yard, and ^ one who, without complaining, had 
worked for the stipulated wage of a penny — 
perhaps, seeing and knowing this, he repeated, 
Providence might require his services in some 
higher plantation. If so, his daughter, and, of 
course, her mother, having been brought up, and 
having lived, as ladies during his life, he had 
arranged, should he die first, that they would be 
in positions to live as more than ladies, if that 
were possible, when he was laid aside. 

'Is that not right and proper .^^ Is not that 
the real finish to real living ? ' he asked, with 
some warmth in his voice. And he got for 
answer, — 

'That is the genuine and unselfish nobility of 
living.' 

Which was — as the speaker indeed thought — a 
somewhat vague rendering of what he meant to 
say ; but Lord Randle had been caught in a little 
silken mesh, which the honest-sounding Horace 
Varley had spread for him, and he had, for the 
first time in his life, actually cast a look ahead of 
the present, and wondered if, at his age, it would 
do for him to take unto himself a wife, and whether, 
being a somewhat poorly-pursed man, he should 
seek a wife who had some money, and whether, if 
he did elect to marr>^ he should marry — Ethel 
Varley.? 
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Next, having run long enough on his daughter 
and her prospects, Horace Varley hied back to 
trade and commerce, and hinted, in his own wise 
way, how needful it was for the maintaining of the 
more than three times thrice glorious British 
Constitution, that the aristocracy of the land, those 
traditional family pillars, should be kept up with 
befitting dignity, and how the working bees — 
commercial men and the like — should be the mints 
from whence the wherewithal to pay the royal 
piper should come. 

' You 're a devilish wise fellow, Varley,' said 
Lord Randlc ; and the two, leaving the barracks, 
set out for the golden cage to drink tea with the 
gaily plumaged bird therein. 

* Shrewd old file, that Varley,' remarked one of 
the pool-players. * I wonder if he 's going to hook 
our chief for his^daughter .?' 

* He 's very rich,' said another. 

* Very rich and — very rough,' added a third. 

* Capital hand with his plate and knife,' said the 
first speaker, ' especially with his knife,' at which 
every one laughed, for there was a legend abroad 
that, on one occasion, at dinner, Horace Varley 
had put his knife nearer his lips than is generally 
deemed correct in polite society — and such legends 
always live ; but to Horace Varley 's credit be it 
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recorded, that this was the only similar story afloat 
about him, the only stone thrown at his glass 
house by those who lived in glass houses themselves, 
and the story was told by an officer who, having 
dined at the Varleys' table, noticed the incident 
and retailed it ; but, as Clement Dane remarked, 
it was quite on the cards that the story-vendor 
might have seen only a reflected knife in Mr. 
Varley's mouth, for he, when telling the story, 
had shown unmistakable signs of having freely 
enjoyed the products of Mr. Varley's cellar. 
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CHAPTER V. 

You are not like Cerberus, three gentlemen at once, 
are you ? The Rivals. 

The story of two loves and a liking, ^hat is 
what we have to tell ; the tale, perhaps, not un- 
common, of two loves and a liking, and all for one 
woman. George Temple for one lover, and his 
chance in the race for the one woman's hand, seem, 
in racing parlance, safe to bet upon, seeing that 
he had already won her heart. Not that she had 
told him so, and therefore there was a doubt, an 
uncertainty about the matter ; but it needs no great 
telling on either side to get the proper answer — a 
look, a touch, a word can do it. So George Temple 
felt happier than he had ever done before : so far, 
with his profession, his friends, his books, the quiet 
society which he courted — with all these he had 
been content, and he had lived his life, and they 
all, the dumb and the speaking, had lived their 
lives. But now he had come across a life which, 
from henceforth, it became him to guard, protect, 
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and keep : a woman's life, the honour of which 
became the honour of his own. Something, indeed, 
now to think of in the day, and dream of in the 
night ; something of a life now, more than ever, 
worth the living, seeing that it lived for another 
life ; something of a higher, purer, nobler inspira- 
tion to warm up the efforts of his life, to stimulate 
him to loftier ends ; something of a consecration 
of all life, hallowing every thought and word and 
deed, laying all at her altar's shrine. Not for him- 
self alone was he to rise in life, not for himself 
was he to be admired ; all common things became 
tinged with the rosy hue of that rainbow which 
linked him and her together. 

Truly life had become to him the grand, sweet 
psalm of All for Her. 

Two lovings and a liking, that is the story we 
have to tell. Clement Dane loved Ethel Varley, 
loved her with a secret devotion, which, locked up 
within his inner self, tortured him, as love can and 
does torture. Clement Dane, a cornet in a cavalry 
regiment — not much of position in that post, a 
long ladder yet to climb, but Clement had a long 
life' yet before him. Only a boy, and yet in love. 
Very leal and very loyal in that love ; a love, so 
far, only known to himself. An unsatisfactory 
kind of love, a useless sort of admiration ; yet it 
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filled this young soldier's time, his long day and 
his longer night, brimful, with wonderings and 
resolves — all phantoms, every one of them. His 
life was like a room surrounded with mirror walls, 
and Ethel Varley stood in their midst ; so that, 
look when and where you liked, there she was at 
every turn, reaching, even his wild imagination 
failed to estimate how far, down these corridors of 
mirror-land. Like a huge cave was his life, with 
a deep and certain and resounding echo ; so that 
when once his voice broke into the cry of ' Ethel ! ' 
walls rattled back a thousand Ethels in his ear : 
aye, and he listened for and drank them all in. 

We talk of loves of boys, and speak of them as 
unreal, as delusions, mere passing fancies, which 
burn their candle quickly out with a spluttering of 
— only a few boyish tears, and swollen eyes for 
half an hour, which the cold water of a fresh- 
dimpled cheek will quickly set to rights. The love 
of the amateur heart, the bursting forth of the 
inexperienced passion. Yes, it comes to all, and 
what a noble, sacrificing devotion it carries with it. 
Who knows, were it encouraged, how real it might 
become ? and yet, perhaps, though, sore and trying 
as the shock may be, it is wiser and better to duck 
it under the cold cascade of laughter, merriment, 
and ridicule. Time enough in later days — when 
travel has educated us, and experience has taught 
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US to revere all life and its belongings as some- 
thing very real and sublimely earnest — to open the 
flood-gates of our affection ; but we need experience 
of the world to harden us into answering the 
pressing demands of temptation, — * I have married 
a wife, and, therefore, I cannot come.* 

So Clement Dane tortured and racked his own 
peace of mind in his blind devotion, a devotion 
which he hoped some day, e'er many springs and 
•summers passed, to lay at the devoted one*s feet. 
And, Ethel } You have thrown crumbs of bread — 
have you not } — into your pond of gold-fish, and 
seen how eagerly the fish came for it, and how — 
if there be any hidden interpretation to a fish's 
changeless look — they looked sorry when you left. 
You have thrown sweets into a child's lap, and 
heard the happiness of the gay laughter which 
followed your gifts. Well, so with Ethel and her 
gold-fish and child, Clement Dane. She, when they 
met, was always friendly with him, had always a 
* How do you do ? ' for him, always gave him a dance, 
and, if her card were not too full, allowed him to 
choose his own waltz, as it fitted to his favourite 
tune ; and all these little crumbs of bread, and all 
these sweets, went down deeper into this young 
man's heart ; and when he struggled against their 
weight — for at times the awful cross was hard to 
bear — and tried to shut her out of the chambers of 
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his memory, he found that, like the songster, he 
only got to love his song-heroine more and more. 
And, of course, she saw some of the admiration 
he had for her. Ah ! how many more admirers she 
had — for the world was full of them — some good^ 
some medium, and some bad ; but odds and evens 
often fall together ; but once in one*s lifetime, and 
only once, do the human evens meet and pair. 

To unravel the tangled story of two lovings and 
a liking is our mission ; then a liking still remains. 
A very ungenial, a very frozen verdict to record 
about the sensations of our feelings, albeit that it 
is honest. It might be better, perhaps, that we 
were more careful in giving our evidence — in telling 
our story — and, shaming the devil, speak the truth ; 
more politic, with future confessions in view, to 
admit we like, and to hope that that liking may 
turn to loving. Better that upward course, with 
increasing joys and blessings as we mount the 
ladder, than that downward one of protested love 
ending in loathing, lower and lower down into the 
dismal pit of sacrifices made null and void, — of 
shattered hopes, of unfulfilled desires ; life-long 
regrets, too much diseased for any ointment to 
heal them up ; restless and dishonoured lives^ 
burning in a mental hell. 

So, with a wonderfully big slice of Horace 
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Varley's self-laudation sermon remaining on his 
mind, and a dawning sentiment beginning its 
breaking in his system, Lord Randle walked home 
from the Varleys* house, having come to this con- 
clusion — and it was just as well that Ethel did not 
know of it — that in the stables belonging to the 
Colonel commanding the Infantry quartered at 
Lyndee there was a very fine, high-actioned, well- 
built, clever, and fiery horse, which he longed to 
possess, and that the daughter of the man whose 
house he had just left was just such another animal 
on the human side. Which was the higher bred, the 
horse or the woman, he was not then in a position 
to argue, and, besides, comparisons were odious ; 
and as this high-metalled woman had come across 
him — for he had not gone towards her — as he could 
not own the horse — the owner refusing to part with 
it — why should he not own the woman, whose parental 
owner, if he. Lord Randle, were any judge of those 
who sold things, seemed quite willing to part with 
her ? Why not ? other men had married at ages 
quite as great as his, and he was young and active 
enough ; and besides, although he was happy enough 
as a bachelor, still he had outlived his bachelor 
days, and a young and pretty wife would be a nice 
toy to play out the rest of his life with. He 
little thought that he should ever catch himself 
arguing with such topics as a wife and marriage ; 
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but then, though many sirens had sung, he had 
never been so foolish as to go to them ; here, in 
the ordinary course of events, as an item in his 
hfe*s programme, had a siren come to him, and — 
well, he would think the matter over. He might 
become a Duke one of these fine days, and his 
younger brother, and his younger brother's eldest 
boy, and then his boys, would become dukes after 
him. So why should he not have boys of his own 
to get the title ? Well, he would think the matter 
over. He had always liked the girl, and really his 
comparison of her to a horse was not quite the 
thing. No, he mentally repented of that, and, 
indeed, he almost thought he liked her, at the 
present moment of to-day, a little better than he 
had liked her yesterday. Yes, he would think the 
matter over. 

The story of two lovings and a liking is the one 
we have to tell — all having their innings, which 
shall win ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon. 

Burns' Epistle to a Young Friend. 

Such a bright morning, with — notwithstanding 
that the month was dreary February — a clear blue 
sky, and a keen fresh feeling about the air, as Ethel 
Varley walked briskly — for who, on such a gay 
morning, would dare walk otherwise ? — down the 
chief street of Lyndee. Her cheeks tinged a dainty 
rose-colour as the fresh breeze paid salutation as it 
passed along ; her eyes were clear and beaming as 
she tripped along, happy with her own sweet self 
and all the world besides. And there was a gay 
cheerful ring in her voice, as, shaking hands with 
Clement Dane, who had come sauntering towards 
her, she said, — 

* Early birds, the pair of us.' 

* Yes,' he replied, with something of a stammer- 
ing between his words, for it was great news to fin 
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himself leagued in pair with this, the woman he 
adored ; * the — the pair of us/ 

'Do you know — ? You can turn and go along 
with me if you like.' 

And like the centurion of old, who, when his 
Master ordered him to go, went — so Clement Dane 
walked with the shadow of his own life. 

' Do you know/ continued Ethel, ' I was up and 
out ever so early this morning.^ I Ve been busy 
planting crocuses and snowdrops ; I don't quite 
know whether I am late or early with them, but it 
doesn't matter ; it would have been a sin to lie 
in bed on such a morning as this.' 

* Yes ' — a solitary " yes " from Clement, who was 
trying hard to knock some complimentary allusion 
about snowdrops and Ethel combined out of that 
perverse brain of his ; perverse, for if he had been 
alone he could have rapped simile after simile out, 
but now, because they were wanted, of course they 
came not. 'Like all the pretty speeches I am 
always intending to make,' thought Clement. 

* Yes ; and do you know I 'm quite tired already.*^ 
I shall have a nap — a beauty sleep, you know — in 
the afternoon ; not that I indulge in these luxuries, 
for they make one's eyes so red, and quite take 
away one's appetite, but — ' 

' I 'm sorry you 're going to sleep, Miss Varley/ 
and poor Clement thought how wearily he dragged 
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his words out, compared with Ethel, whose thoughts 
seemed to rattle and sparkle as they shaped them- 
selves into language. 

* I only said I might go to sleep. But are you 
afraid of my eyes and my appetite ? ' 

* No, no, not that ; only I was going to ask you 
if I might call this afternoon. I mean — how rude 
you '11 think me — I almost hoped I could have a 
little chat with you ; but one can't well do that with 
fathers and mothers — ' 

* Oh, you wish a private and confidential talk, do 
you } But what do you want to say ? ' 

* Only — really nothing, I — ' 

* You are not going to ask me to marry you ? ' in 
a mock tragic tone. 

* No,' quite quickly. * Not that, I — ' 

* Then her Majesty — * 

'Queen of Hearts' — suddenly interrupted Clement, 
who told himself afterwards that it was the best 
remark he had ever made. 

* Will give you an audience.' 

It may as well be here remarked that, when 
Clement Dane found himself alone, he considered 
that, if ever a man lost a chance of letting a woman 
know his intentions concerning her, he, that blessed 
day — beatified in so far as he had spoken to her — 
had let a chance slip. Why did he say No, when 
she, even though she asked in joke, hinted at his 
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proposing ? He need not altogether have said a 
plump, round Yes ; but he might have scored one 
trick : but it was just like him ; he was always for- 
getting which suit was trumps, and he kept passing 
trick after trick. 

In saying No to her, and in answer to her personal 
query, he, perhaps, had led her to think there was 
another woman in the case, and he wanted to ask 
her advice. He was not, he argued to himself, a 
very bashful man, but, somehow, when he wanted 
to say pretty words to Ethel, ugly aitd stupid 
words always came uppermost, and when, throw- 
ing himself on his bed, he muttered a com- 
plimentary " Fool ! " to himself, like as the forest 
did to Vivian, he thought his chair and tables 
and books echoed back the word, but they 
really, if, indeed, they echoed anything, and if 
he had read them aright, contradicting him, said, 
" Wise man." 

' Come in here with me,' from Ethel, stopping at 
a shop-door. ' I 'm going to buy two valentines, 
and you must help me to choose them.' 

' Do you send many valentines, Miss Varley ? ' 

' I don't think anybody ought to send many. 
One to one, and one from one, so that the sender 
and receiver be the right persons, is quite enough. 
But do reach me that chair, please, and let me sit 
down, for I feel dead-beat ' ; and Ethel sat down, 
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and, placing her hand upon her left side, addcd^ 
parenthetically, — ' Oh, what a stitch ! ' 
'Not ill, I hope?' 

* Ah, no ; do you ever have a pain, a shooting 
pain, go right across your heart, and take away 
your breath ? ' 

Then they examined the valentines. 

* I only want two cheap ones to send to children,' 
began Ethel ; ' and, to children, one is quite as 
good as another. But I like sending valentines 
and Christmas-cards to children, for I like to 
encourage their reverence for these traditional 
customs. There's a great deal of good and in- 
structive romance in these celebrations of our 
ancestors, which we, in our nineteenth-century 
wisdom, are too apt to ignore.' 

* But don't you think it a great waste of money 
spending a sovereign on some laced paper and odd 
tangles of ribbon and flowers and mottoes } * 

* You are not romantic, Mr. Dane ; but, to a 
certain extent, you are right. To grown-up people, 
I think valentines should take the form of useful 
little presents ; but, to the young, the lace and the 
flowers are the proofs of the reality of the day. It 
makes me so angry to see our valentines degene- 
rate, as, indeed, they do, into vulgarity of design. 
Our cook, no doubt, will receive some horrid 
picture of a still more horrid policeman, with a 
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leg of mutton under his arm, and some verses, of 
questionable taste, underneath. She will enjoy it, 
and think it real wit. I suppose her enjoyment of 
that argues her possessing a poorer and inferiorly- 
arranged intellect.* 

* Yes ; or, perhaps, an intellect dormant as regards 
higher appreciations, from constant rubbing against 
small and unimportant ideas.' 

Clement Dane began now to inwardly congratu- 
late himself on being able to frame a whole sentence 
without feeling at any loss for words. He felt that 
the longer she spoke to him, the more at his ease he 
became with her. Then, when the purchase had been 
concluded, he told her, and he was so sorry for it, 
that he had a parade to go to, and that he had 
to be rude enough to tear himself away and leave 
her to find her way home alone, and as best she could. 

* Oh,' she said, laughing, * I 'm quite old enough 
to watch over myself, and. — we must have some 
more little chats together.' Alas ! innocent crumbs 
of bread to her gold-fish, innocent sweets to her 
boy ! * I 'm to lie awake, am I, to-day, and you 
are to come to tea ? ' 

* No, don't let me disturb — interfere — ' becoming 
a little weak again in his conversational powers. 

' Ah, but you must come, and — and what will Mrs. 
Grundy say ? — for, as papa and mamma are going 
out to make calls, I shall be all alone.' 
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It had never been Clement Dane's fortune, or 
misfortune, which you like, to be present at a battle, 
when his regiment charged into the thick of the 
gory fight ; but when he contemplated spending an 
hour — for he resolved to be in no hurry in leaving 
— alone with Miss Varley, he felt so nervous, and 
shook so freely, that he thought the first entry into 
a first battle could not be much worse for one's 
feelings and nerves. But, once in the middle of 
the strife, the excitement lent courage, so old 
soldiers were wont to relate, in telling their expe- 
riences, each more remarkable than their neigh- 
bour's. Well, he would soon find courage in her 
society, and — mean time, he would think over and 
arrange all the little choice sayings which he had 
for so long been pickling and preserving. He 
thought that it would be a judicious stroke to play 
to try and have a long talk with her, and speak 
upon more serious topics than the ordinary 
weather-rink-and-novel level which has to have 
its innings when people have to meet and say polite 
and well-rounded sentences to one another. She 
might, in this way, get to consider him as some- 
thing more than a mere acquaintance ; and, find- 
ing that he had something in him, as the modern 
qualification for wisdom has it, she might get to 
care for his society and for his conversation, for he 
had long since found out that she was not — well, 
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it was not much to the credit of Lyndee to say it — 
like the major portion of the other young ladies, 
who were very superficial and very local. Yes, local. 
That was the curse of boys and girls being for ever 
tied to their mothers' apron-strings. And our hero 
began occasionally to preach to his looking-glass, 
and thus to himself, on this point ; and he used to 
silently flatter himself that he was a philosopher. 
He seemed, young as he was — and with, ah! so 
much' yet for him to learn — to be wiser about the 
world and its business than the young fellows of 
the town he mixed with. Even the older one& 
appeared to have studied and mastered Lyndee, 
and, having done that, seemed hopelessly and 
helplessly ignorant about the other fresh fields and 
pastures new of God's great universe. They jogged 
along in a humdrum groove, beginning with their 
juvenile Town Hall, and ending with their one 
short Tramway ; while in between, and deemed 
but of inferior account, were the Methodist church 
spire, the Rink, the Feathers hotel, the circulating 
library, and the police-office. These constituted to 
them the seven wonders, not only of their own 
world, but of that outside them. They were 
supremely happy, living in their nutshells. Clement 
Dane noted all this inaction, this centralization of 
idea and work ; for he, even when considerably 
younger than he now was, whilst in his major 
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teens, had been sent abroad with a purse in his 
pocket — a purse well, but not lavishly, stocked, and 
told to go to this place, that place, and the other, 
and then come back ; but he was to have no 
courier, and no more money. He was to go about 
on his own hook, finding his way around, and 
making himself understood under the presence and 
patronage of hook and crook. So he went, and 
he came back, not a richer — for he landed at his 
father's door with two-and-ninepcnce in his pocket 
— but certainly a better, a wiser, and a happier 
man. Then, with his regiment, he had travelled ; 
and, indeed, had just come home from the East. 
His eyes were opened, his mind enlarged, and the 
more he did know — and he did know infinitely 
more than the lads and lasses of Lyndee — the 
more he yearned and panted to know. Books 
were his favourite coiripanions ; they told him so 
much of what was wonderful and what was new. 
The things that have been arc the things that are^ 
and the things that are, are the things that shall 
be, had no echo in his expanding creed. There 
were, and they came trooping up before him cveiy 
day and every hour, a thousand-and-one and more 
new things under the sun. He had argued this 
subject with a youthful scion of Lyndee, but all to 
no purpose. A strolling band of players, with a 
tiptop actress from London, and a tiptop bur- 

G 
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lesque, with tiptop tights and scanty dresses, came 
every autumn to their theatre. And the actors were 
deuced good fellows, who weren't a bit above 
having a drink with a fellow, and who always 
swore that they loved Lyndee more than all the 
other havens of their provincial tour put together. 
Sometimes, too, a comic-concert party paid them a 
visit ; and hearing the latest songs from these, 
why, they were just as well up in music as if they 
lived in Manchester or London. They had their 
flower-shows, with seeds purchased from the prize 
growers, and occasional bazaars in aid of foreign 
missions. 

* And do you really believe that the missionaries 
you send out to India and Africa and China do 
live on locusts and wild honey.'*' asked Clement 
Dane one day, when conversing with a hopeful 
member of the Lyndee Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

* There is no doubt that they suffer many priva- 
tions, and travelling in the jungles can't be like a 
pleasant home life.' 

* There you are right. But can you tell me what 
you understand by a jungle ?' 

' A wild tract of country.' 

'Yes, very wild,' from Clement, with a sigh; 
* very wild indeed.' 

* They tell us all these facts in their reports.' 
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* But do these reports tally with facts ?' 
' Missionaries don't tell lies.' 

* No, no ; not more than other men. I once 
asked a parson in Japan, who had been at a certain 
station for over a dozen years, how many of the 
natives around him, and who came to his Christian 
church, he conscientiously believed to be Christians 
at heart, and he answered — not one.' 

* But the missionary records, the reports, they — ' 

' Doubtless record and report several hundred 
having been added to the Church, of such as shall 
be saved.' 

' Do you mean to tell me, a young man as you 
must be, that there are no converted niggers ? ' 

' No doubt there are ; but the number is grossly 
exaggerated. I took a trip from India, round by 
China, Japan, and America, and thence home, and 
being interested and inquisitive on this subject, I 
took pains to glean as much information as I 
could. Of course, being only a wanderer, or globe- 
trotter, as the residents in China term those who 
travel for pleasure, what I learned was necessarily 
limited, and superficial in extent. But your mis- 
sionaries are disliked in these countries, and have 
been, if you honestly examine into the matter, the 
cause of all the foreign wars with these countries. 
Where your error lies, is in your sending the wrong 
class of men out. How can you, and why dare 
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you, expect that a converted British shoemaker can* 
cope and grapple with the keenly, subtle reasoning" 
powers of a Celestial ? It is utter twaddle to talk 
about your missionaries living in huts and in the 
jungle, why, they live in palaces of houses at the 
mouth of the Foochow river. There is one sect of 
missionaries in China, English or American, I 
forget which, who get their salaries raised for each 
child their wives get. One of the band, on his baby 
being born, instantly reported the birth ; a few 
hours after the report had gone, the baby died, but 
the death was not reported — ' 

*You weaken your argument by flimsy gossip 
of that kind.' 

' I am only giving you the outlines of what I was 
told ; you can easily discern the wheat from the 
chaff. It is unfortunate, you must admit, that 
your emissaries provoke the coining, if they be not 
true, of such tales. Well, the reports go home, and 
this is how they are manufactured : — " Do you 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ } " and the native, 
knowing what is coming, answers meekly, — for 
John Chinaman can look more meek even than a 
camel, — "Yes." "Then sit down to a Christian 
dinner " ; and thus one disciple is secured, which 
disciple, in an hour's time, will be discovered saying 
his own prayers to his own joss, to the noisy 
accompaniment of tom-tom and gong.' 
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* You overcolour your picture.' 

* The colour is nearer the truth than you suppose, 
^ow, look here : hold a bazaar, and, with the 
money you collect, send out a gentleman possessing 
good sound common sense, unconnected with 
societies pro or con missionary work, and see how 
his and your annual reports agree. But, and one 
word more, did it ever strike you that this religion 
•of ours may not, after all, be the right one t You 
.and I believe it is the right one ; but may we not 
be wrong, and, if so, who is to answer for the tares 
which must come up from our sowing } What 
would you say if a Chinaman came to Lyndec, and 
itried to convert your people to the Confucian faith, 
^ faith full of moral and good teaching, or a 
Japanese, and he poured Buddha down your 
throats — ' 

* But, believing in our religion, as you do, is not 
.the salvation of one soul worth all the money we 
spend } ' 

' A man, whatever his religion may be, if he acts 
up to his faith without wavering, and tries to do 
and be good, cannot, with any reason or justice, be 
:sent to hell, because he is not of our faith.' 

* You do not answer my question.' 

* Certainly, a man's soul is worth more than this 
world ; only, be wise, and don't think that you 
iiave converted a pound's worth, when you have 
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only got a penn}-\vorth. Do not misunderstand 
me : I admire your zeal and devotion in your good 
work. I would assist missions. But you go the 
wrong away about it. Send out fewer but abler 
men, and your ranks do contain some real and 
sterling pillars of the mission church. But the 
majority of your teachers are not learned enough 
to argue, on the delicate ground of religion, with a 
shrewd Chinaman, nor have they the polish of 
manner wherewith to meet, on equal ground, the 
supremely polite Japanese. It is the style of 
teacher, not the creed or work, which is utterly 
weak. Take the ragged, uneducated children off 
the streets of Lyndee, make Christians of these 
Arabs, give a crust to those miserable women, 
miserable alike in soul and body, who prowl about 
your lamp-posts — ' * 

But all this is a sad digression from our story ; 
only, murder will out. 

Local ! yes, that was the worst of the place. 
Even Horace Varley, whose knowledge of other 
matters besides money was but scant, found that 
when his tongue got wandering out of Lyndee 
there was an awkward pause, and his listeners 
looked at him as if he were talking Greek. Local, 
and small, and petty. *But why,' suggested 
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Clement, to his friend, who raved about the legs 
and arm,s of the theatre girls, * don't you go out 
of Lyndee, even for a little ? Where do you go for 
your holiday ? Oh ! to a neighbouring watering- 
place — shrimps and donkey-rides in playful distinc- 
tion to your theatre here. Better run up to 
London, or go to some city, and see what a busy 
jostling world this really is : one glance at the 
ladies in Rotten Row, with their long black riding- 
habits, one peep at the fur-clad daughters in their 
carriages, and you will change your ideas regarding 
silk stockings and bare arms — only be careful of 
your watch and purse ; you never see the real live 
human roaring lions in Lyndee — the place is not 
large enough for them and their idle hands, with 
Satan at their backs ; but they do exist neverthe- 
less.' 

Clement Dane kept thinking, thinking of Ethel, 
and all he hoped to say to her, and thoughts of her 
drove thoughts of drill clean out of his head. 

* More nor usual hot day,' said a corporal, who 
noticed a vacancy about the movements of the 
young officer ; * suppose he 's been a-liquoring up at 
the mess/ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Barkis is willin'. — David Copperfield. 
Is this a prologue, or a posy of a ring? — Hamlet. 

The worthy colonel commanding the cavalry- 
regiment at Lyndce, and heir-presumptive to the 
coronet and ambrosial strawberry leaves, had duly 
considered whether or not he should take to him- 
self a wife ; and though he had not quite resolved 
upon taking the matrimonial plunge, yet he had 
got himself into this state of mind, that if he did 
marry, at least as long as he was stationed at 
Lyndee, he would choose Ethel Varley for his 
wife. He had given the matter due consideration, 
and had made a very favourable report to himself 
upon her qualities. 

' She has a devil of a spirit,' he said, to himself ; 
* but I was born to command ; and I like to com- 
mand a spirited regiment ; if so, why not a spirited 
wife } ' 

The little, but, to most men on the verge of 
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marrying, not unimportant matter about love he 
did not deem it necessary to concern himself with, 
for he argued, being old, or more correctly — and 
as he was having a confidential chat with himself 
he could speak openly on this matter — as he was 
•middle-aged, it could hardly be expected that he 
should possess any tendency towards displaying 
an exaggerated ardour. It would be quite under- 
stood by his friends in the world, and by his very 
•old and much-esteemed friend, the world itself, 
that, of course, a steady-going party — and how he 
fought against being termed that odious distinction, 
*a party ! — as he was, was marrying, so that, in 
declining years, he might have a helpmate to look 
after him and his house. Soldiers' servants were 
all very well up to a certain point ; they did not 
stare and heave smothered laughs if you arrived 
home at noon in your dress clothes ; it was none of 
their business to pry into that : but — well, after all, 
it was not a particularly nice idea to have to arrive 
at the conclusion that you could not get quietly 
into your grave without a woman simpering over 
you. So it might be better to make out that, as 
he might be a duke some day, it was only proper 
and natural that he should like to have a little 
duke to come after him. All this kind of serious 
self- lecturing was very needful at his age, in his 
position and — her position. Yes, he did not quite 
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see his way to confess that he loved her, but he 
had long liked her, and it was better, if he were to 
marry, to choose a woman whom and whose style 
he liked, rather than one whom he neither liked 
nor loved. That was a conclusion easily arrived 
at, and one which fell quite in with his ideas, for 
Ethel was quite as good as most girls, knew how 
to dress with taste, and was accomplished and well 
educated. Above all, however, she possessed a 
bang and a go — capital description that, laughed 
the fast-transforming Benedict — which was quite 
in his style, and was just the woman to make an 
impression in society, and keep up the tone of the 
regiment and the tone of his officers' wives. It 
was a pity that she had not been born to wear the 
ermine of high life, but that did not really matter," 
for her parents were independent, and not in trade, 
and, therefore, not likely to fall with bad com- 
mercial times, and appear in a black list of bank- 
rupts ; and did not King What-was-his-name marry 
the beggar-maid ? But he was doing a better thing 
than that sovereign ; he was to marry — not a 
beggar. It was true he managed to jog along on 
his not over-sumptuous income, and titled men, 
who did not spend freely, were always deemed 
mean. The general public had, from time imme- 
morial, a golden rule established, that all titled 
men must necessarily roll in wealth, and to that 
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idea they would, in all likelihood, stick till the 
judgment day should come, and then the subject 
would become unnecessar>- to argue into another 
world. There were, however, a heap of goods and 
chattels in this world he would like to own, and a 
whole series of luxuries he would like to indulge 
in, and these he could, and would, speedily possess 
when once he married his rich wife. Of course, 
she would not get all the money her father had 
provided for her till after his (her father's) death ; 
but he quite saw the drift of old Varley's ideas on 
this subject. It shaped itself, he felt sure, thus, — 

* You *re a man of title, and I 'm only an aspiring 
commoner ; marr>' my daughter, and take her from 
the herd of commoners into your sphere, and I '11 

• 

pay you handsomely for doing so. You are 
poorish, and want money ; I am rich, and can 
afford to give. Place my daughter above the 
daughters of the people around us, and 1*11 die 
happy, blessing you both with a golden blessing. 
Let us be honest with each other. A man in 
your position ought — I say ought — to have a wife 
capable of maintaining that position. Surely 
nobody will venture to suggest that rny daughter 
is not of this style. No. We have been accus- 
tomed, in our humdrum way, to frequent the 
stalls ; take us up into your private box. Never 
mind who pays for the box, never mind though 
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the seats be " paper " seats, let us show our heads 
behind its curtains, and smile upon the rows of 
friends below us. Hand us such ices as these, 
with your monogram and crest let in in colours, 
and let us swallow the ice, design and all, and 
we — ' 

Quite so ; the bargain was fair enough, but it 
had not struck the thinker how it had suddenly, 
towards its end, got into the more multiplied form 
of benefits to be conferred on " we." 

' Marry my daughter and I '11 pay you, as I said, 
and the pride I shall have in seeing her in her 
exalted position will be guarantee enough that the 
allowance will be liberal.' 

Quite so ; and, once married, and his wife's 
settlements complete, he could shun, for his friends' 
sake, any overdose of her parents* society. 

* And I and my wife shall consider it a solemn 
duty to follow you about, and see to our child's 
happiness. Don't be afraid that we shall be trouble- 
some parents-in-law ; no fear, for we are too wise 
for that ; but we shall associate ourselves with dur 
daughter. Lady Randle Allnutt, and our daughter- 
to-be, the Duchess of Noland — but we will pay 
for the honour.' 

So that, although everything was to be open 
and above board between father-in-law and son- 
in-law, each had his own little objects and 
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designs, but such were private. So runs the world 
away. 

Having purchased her valentines, and dismissed 
her escort, Ethel set out to go home, but had pro- 
ceeded not many yards when she ran across Lord 
Randle Allnutt. 

* Ah ! ' he began, ' here we are ; the old story of 
the moth and the candle.' 

* How ? I don't understand. Who is the candle ?' 

* I am the moth,' and he turned his face and 
looked full into hers. 

* Didn't he burn his wings and his body ? * 
' Yes ; a martyr to devotion and — ' 

* But why didn't he admire the candle from a 
distance } ' 

* Why— why— ' 

' Yes, I know. Why do women, candle-like, be- 
witch men, moth-like — that 's better than you could 
have put it } ' 

*Yes; but— but— ' 

* We don't require to go into a river to admire 
its beauties. You haven't a wofd to say, and — ' 

' Really, Miss Varley, you won't let me have a 
single word in edgeways.' 

* You might burn your tongue,' she replied, laugh- 
ing. * But I don't mean to be rude. Only one likes to 
chat and talk nonsense on a lovely morning like this.' 
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* And in such charming society as — * 

' As a candle ? Worship the sun, high up there, 
or the birds and the flowers.* 

* They are all inferior animals to women/ 

' Is a woman an animal ? Who walked into the 
ark with her ? ' 

' Her husband/ 

Should he go on ? She was in an open and 
frank mood, and, by continuing the present subject, 
he might twist it round to his own case, and — 

* How the wives must have fought in the ark! 
Do you know, I often wonder which got the twig 
of the tree the dove returned with ? * 

' Why ? ' 

* To put in her hair, of course, or tear in pieces, 
after a quarrel, in the " He loves me, he loves me 
not " style. Do you think I 'm profane V 

' Not in the least. I like the way you talk.' 
' It 's like a boy, is it not V 

* Like a very jolly boy !' 

' I think it does a girl good to have a brother, 
about her own age ; they make such capital com- 
pany for each other. I never had a brother, so I 'm 
a brother to myself.' 

* Does your life feel lonely. Miss Varley } do you 
want a companion } if so — ' 

There was such a sudden change from a gay to 
a grave tone in his voice, and he had halted and 
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lifted his arm, as if he purposed touching her, that 
the idea that he was going to make love, and offer 
himself as a companion-husband coming across her 
mind — and knowing what she knew, and feeling 
what she felt, and possessing what she possessed — 
she quickly, and rather unceremoniously, interrupted 
his speech with, — 

' But to return to the moth. Wasn't he a very 
foolish moth not to know better ? ' It was a hard, 
almost cruel, thing to say, but, if he meant to pro- 
pose to her, she. must check it ere it got out ; so 
she added, in rather measured tones, — ' I 'm sure 
he was old enough.' 

Should he go on ? No ; she was by far too open 
and too frank to be pleasant ; and yet her very 
wickedness of satirical speech made him like her 
more and more. 

It never rains but it pours ; and so, further up 
the street, and on the other side, whom should she 
see but George Temple, and she could gather — 
have not lovers eyes in every one of their five 
senses i* — from his movements that he was loitering 
about, evidently in hopes that he might be able to 
speak to her. So, as they got nearer each other, 
and by a lucky chance opposite her dressmaker's 
shop — before her companion could continue what- 
ever he had meant to say, she stopped and said, — 
* Now, Lord Randle, our walk must come to an 
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end, for I must go in here and try a dress on, and 
I can't ask you in, and I won't ask you to wait, for 
women takes hours over this kind of work, and — 
and we 've had a pleasant Httle chat, only I hope I 
didn't say anything rude to you ? ' 

* Rude to me ! why what ever put that into your 
head ? ' 

' Well, I know I have a habit of saying — a — sharp 
kind of sayings, and people always give me credit 
for the worst possible of a possible double mean- 
ing, and — and I can't help laughing at my stupidity. 
I thought, as you were silent after I said it, my 
remark about the moth being old might have 
seemed personal, and — ' 

' Not being a chicken, had I thought about it at 
all, it would not have offended me ; but I gave it na 
serious heed.' 

*Then it's just like me, a woman you know^ 
making matters worse, and — well, good-bye for the 
present' 

Sj they parted, and the gentleman thought that 
the lady knew how to give a double meaning to 
her words without feeling the least shy or ashamed 
of it ; and the lady thought she was a wiser and 
more experienced tactician than the gentleman 
was.. 

A few short remarks, concerning a new dress, 
being over, and as they were quite superfluous 
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they did not take long in delivering, Ethel, on 
regaining the street, found George Temple loitering 
at the door. 

* Is the old bore gone ? ' she asked, as she shook 
hands with him, and left her hand longer in his 
than is usual, but, then — what were they going to 
talk about, and what had his last words been to 
her ? 

Of course, they had their little joke about the 
most successful way in which the Colonel had been 
got rid of, for, without any explanations, it seemed 
quite an admitted thing that he had been dodging 
about, looking into shop-windows and studying the 
names of the streets, in the faint hope that she 
might get rid of Lord Randle, or that, if she saw 
him, she most certainly would ; and that she, on 
seeing him, had done with and for her companion 
— ^the number three which made the company into 
none — just as he had hoped and expected. Lovers, 
while yet they are silent in their avowal thereof, 
while yet they merely compliment each other, may 
entertain some doubts as to the real feelings which 
they entertain for each other. One day, all seems 
very hopeful, and some little word or little act has 
been magnified into a perfect mountain by the 
expecting and expectant suitor ; he has studied, 
and pondered, and thought over all his admired 
one has done, and he has transformed all into one 

II 
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grand act of by-play, which, though sounding so 
little, still means so much. Do you not recollect 
the female character, in the comedy, whose lover 
only sighed * Mam'selle,' and never got beyond that, 
but who, in that one and oft-repeated word, read 
•chapter after chapter of love's good old story ? 
Then comes some other little word or act, more 
difficult to understand and interpret aright, and a 
temporary thaw sets in ; but, on the morrow, a 
smile, sun-like, will clear the streets and lanes of 
the mud of doubt and mistrust. But there comes 
one day, a red-lettered day, which, for evermore, 
is ticked ofT on the mind's calendar, on which the 
mist and fog rise, never more to fall, when the 
unrest of the fevered heart and *mind is hushed 
with a holy calm, when the barque, storm-tossed 
on the sea of blinding hope, rides, at last, safe and 
quiet in the haven of accepted love. No more 
writing on the wall, words hard to decipher ; no 
more gipsy language, hard to comprehend ; no more 
talking in an unknown Greek — ^which, to the hearer, 
was but Greek — but simple words, with simpler 
meanings, which wish for no dominoes to hide the 
blushes on their face. Union of spirit : the two 
rivers which, running parallel, have, for long, heard 
each other's murmur, have met at last, and their 
song shall be as one song for evermore, as they 
glide among the green valleys and past those 
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everlasting purple hills, till they reach the sea. 
Aye, the rose leaves they — the two lovers, the You 
and I — flung into the stream, part and come 
together, then part again and then unite, as they 
float adown ; they are getting near the ocean now 
— shall they join at last ? 

Perfect love casteth out fear ; and so George 
Temple had no fear in his love. He felt — for he 
had gained that lover s instinct which is born in 
us all once in a lifetime — that his passion was 
returned, . and that he had got over the one huge 
jump in having made known that passion. Now 
he could feel that it was an accepted fact, and he 
■could, therefore, treat it accordingly. In after-days, 
in those far-off" summers yet to come, it would be 
pleasant to look back upon it all, how the love 
came first, at first sight, and then grew ripe, and 
then was plucked ; but, at the present time, there, 
was more work to do than merely dream and 
think. It meant going forward, and not halting 
and admiring the first battlement which he had 
mounted. A known, a proclaimed, an accepted 
love makes minds akin, takes off" the maidenly 
reserve, rubs away the perilous love of pausing. 
So, walking along together, slowly, for there was 
sweetness in the society, George began, — 

*You can't think how much I've thought of 
you since we met, and how I have paced the streets. 
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and done everything I could think of, to try and 
run up against you. I wished so much to write ta 
you. I did pen, in my mind, such a long, long 
letter, full of the same things ; but I thought it 
wiser to wait and see you, for I didn't get my 
answer from you, and — ' 

She, looking in his face, with her big, bursting 
heart shining through her big, bursting eyes, gave 
him answer then. Like the Irish maiden in the 
song, she put a seal upon her letter, the letter of 
her lips, for was it worth while making remarks, 
when the reason was so plain that she loved him 
tenderly ? 

* But,' he continued, * I must goTto'jjyour father 
and mother, and tell them all about it. Be just 
and fear not. Be straightforward and honest in 
your riding, and hedges won't be so difficult to 
jump.' 

* Do you know — George — ' 

And he quickly added, * Yes, Ethel.' 

* Do you know — George,' with a pause, lit up with 
a smile, — * I almost fear that papa has designs on 
me. Isn't it hard to have to tell you this, on this 
our first bright day ? but it is better that we should 
both begin to be thoroughly in earnest, and an 
earnest life is one brimful of truth and confidence.' 

* We shall be — man and wife some day, shall we 
not, Ethel ? " 
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* I hope SO — George.' 

* We must outrun the other racers, then/ 

* As I was saying, I think papa wishes me to 
marry Lord Randle Allnutt, for papa is very good in 
his wishes for me, and I should be a big lady then/ 

* Much bigger than if you were my lady. Much 
bigger than the lady of a poor officer.' 

'But you said, the other day, that you had 
become rich.' 

* No, Ethel, not rich, but richer. I was a budding 
lieutenant when I — I fell in love with you. I had 
become a full-blown captain when I told you of 
that love.' 

* Then you 've got your company ? ' 
'Yes.' 

' And is not that,' she asked, playfully, * enough, 
without wishing to keep company with me ?* 

*Ah, the one is the outer life, the other the 
inner. Do you know, I often envy those men in 
business who work all day, and, in their hard, me- 
thodical plodding, make the day pass quickly along, 
and then hurry back to their wives i* — so full of 
news about the success of earnest work — for work 
becomes ever so more earnest when there is an 
object to be worked for behind the counter scene 
— to talk about and confide about.' 

'And the failure of earnest work — for even 
■earnest workers sometimes fail.* 
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* Yes ; but that, too, is news to talk about, and 
get comfort about.' 

' Yes ; is it that men must work, and women 
must — ' 

* Smile. Yes ; and the smile is the crown and 
reward of the work. Do you know that near 
where my quarters are there is a house with a bow 
window, and every evenings at five o'clock, three 
children flatten their noses against that window- 
glass, and wait, full of buoyant expectancy, their 
father's return ? That is, next to seeing you, the 
prettiest sight I know. And sometimes their 
father, pretending not to see their happy faces, and 
their most unhappy, because tortured, noses, walks 
past the house. Ah, how the faces lose their 
brightness, and the noses, red, as if weeping^ 
rise slowly from the glass, and eyes inquire sadly 
of eyes ! And then, suddenly, a familiar figure is 
seen coming quickly back, and legs and arms, and 
eyes and noses, leave the window, and rush to the 
door. Then one child hangs on to the father's 
legs, and one gets oh his shoulders, and one gets 
in his arms, for all the world like a contortionist 
and his boys in a circus. And, Ethel, that 
man is a widower. The original picture 
is dead and buried, hid beneath the pink 
daisies and green grass, and these are only 
copies.' 
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And Ethel is only silent. There is an eloquence 
in silence sometimes.- 

* Then/ he began again, * is the big man to cut 
out the little man, and Miss Ethel to become 
Mistress My Lady, the Lord's wife, instead of 
mistress, plain mistress, the captain's wife ? ' 

*You musn't talk that way, George,' and his 
name came easily and cheerfully enough now, * for 
you know well enough whose I am, and whose I 
hope to be. But, if there is an opposition camp, 
would it not be better to keep our secret for a 
little, till we see how things go ?' 

* I will think and act as you wish, dearest ; but 
I do so hate concealment' 

'Love is a strange game to play, so best be 
guided by the woman.' 

* Do women know more of it than men ? ' 
' Perhaps.' 

*Now I think women are so much weaker at 
concealing thought than men are. Their faces tell 
so many tales, and tell them so clearly, too.' 

' I agree with you there. If a man tells a secret, 
he blurts it out without any caution signal up. 
There it is, a big red lamp. But I must also con- 
fess that men can keep secrets best, and especially 
a woman's secret. There is more loyalty about a 
man than there is in a woman.' 

* Agreed, then! I will do nothing — ' 
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*Ah, you must do something. You must not 
forget.' 

* Have you lived so long in, and feasted, my 
mind that I should be likely to forget now ?' 

* When you have found the bird's nest, and/ with 
a laugh, * stolen the egg, the excitement of the 
climbing for it is over.' 

*But the egg lies treasured in my museum, 
and — ' 

'Oh!' she broke suddenly in with, *why, it's 
past one o'clock ! What a scolding I shall get for 
being out for — for so long, and,' with another 
laugh, ' all alone ! Don't come further. I 'm like 
the rustic girl in the ballad, I tell you you must 
leave me, for I spy my cottage door.' 

* And shall I continue the verse i* — " But I would 
not, till I'd rifled just' — looking around him — 'a 
— a kiss, and nothing more." ' 

And if ever man and woman blushed, George 
Temple and Ethel Varley blushed red up to the 
roots of their hair. But brick houses, and stone 
pavements, and iron lamp-posts are not romantic 
spots to make love on or near ; and walls have 
ears, and lamps have eyes, and — no, the townsman 
must wait awhile till he meets his rustic beauty 
again. So they had to part. 

' Remember ! ' he said. 

* Don't forget ! ' from her. 
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'This little, plain gold ring/ he said, taking a 
hoop-ring off his finger, ' was given me by my only 
sister when she died, with the request and promise 
that I should never part with it, except to my wife. 
Will you wear it?' 

' I will take it, George, but I can't wear it on my 
finger yet — ^yet awhile. But I will tie it round my 
neck, and let it lie, as if hiding, near my heart. 
You will find more love-tokens hid in a woman's 
breast than staring at you on her finger.' 

* Wear it for — my sake.' 

*For your sake? Yes, George, for yours, and 
yours only.' 

* Good-bye, Ethel.' 

* Good-bye, my — darling.' 

And luncheon was nearly over when Ethel got 
home, and her father said, very sternly and very 
majestically, as she rushed into the dining-room, — 

* And pray, miss, where may you have been — ' 
*A11 morning?' from her mother, with an 

emphasis on the word all. 

* Only buying two valentines for — ' 

* It doesn't take a whole day to buy two valen- 
tines,' said her father. ' Come, out with it ; what 
man have you been gadding about with ?' 

'I — I met Lord Randle,' began Ethel, looking 
rather guiltily at the floor, ' and he — ' 
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' Margaret, my dear/ said Mr. Varley, in a very 
meek and very tender interruption, *I hope you 
told John to keep Ethel's lunch hot. We had such 
a capital omelet, and it shall be warmed up for 
you.' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Is there no hope ? the sick man said : 
The silent doctor shook his head. 

TJu Sick Man and the Angel. 

Above the vulgar flight of common souls. — Zenobia. 

That same afternoon. Mr. and Mrs. Varley, having 
ordered their carriage, with its red wheels and its 
hordes* harness all brass-bound, had arranged to 
pay off a long list of calls. 

* You had better come with us, Ethel,' said Mr. 
Varley. 

* No, papa, I 'd rather not. I was up, and out in 
the garden, ever so early this morning, and I Ve 
done a great deal since, and I feel quite tired. 
Besides, I had a nasty stitch across my heart to- 
day, and I think I '11 go up to my room and lie 
down.' 

' All right, my dear girl.' 

And Mr. Varley had been as polite and soft to 
his daughter as he could possibly have been, and 
all since he had discovered that she had been walk- 
ing alone with Lord Randle. This was knowledge 
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of the dearest kind to him, and, for his peace of 
mind, it was just as well, perhaps, that ignorance 
was sometimes bliss. 

So Ethel, having left the room. Papa and 
Mamma Varley looked at each other, and smiled. 

'My dear Margaret,* began the husband, *we, 
that is, you and I, must be most careful not to 
thwart Ethel in any of her little schemes or propo- 
sitions, for, under existing circumstances,, we cannot 
judge what they may mean. I may tell you, now 
that we are alone — and one general should always 
confide in his brother-general — officers I mean — 
that I had a long conversation with Lord Randle 
about Ethel the other day ; in fact, the day I 
brought him here to tea, and — * 

* Yes ; and didn't I put it well about the hay- 
making and the love-making ; you remember ? * 

* I do remember, my dear Margaret, and I had 
almost forgotten to speak to you about that insane 
remark.' 

* Insane remark, Horace ? It was a wise and a 
worldly remark.' 

* The wisdom of this world, according to a very 
high and competent authority, is only foolishness. 
I repeat,' and there was a tone of authority and 
self-reliance in the pronoun used, 'the remark 
was insane. A man and a woman who are — are 
spoony on each other, don't care for all the world 
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to chaff them about it. Depend upon it, when 
stupid persons tease a girl about a man, they don*t 
do the man a good turn. They mean well, of 
course, but meaning well is only another name for 
doing ill. Do as much as you like, my dear Mar- 
garet, in bringing a boy and girl together, and give 
them quiet chances for teasing and fretting them- 
selves, and they will be grateful to you ; but don't 
say to them the pretty things they would much 
prefer saying themselves. Do, and don't say, that 
is the way to encourage and complete love- 
making.' 

* I — I think you are, perhaps, right, Horace.' 

* You think it, and I know it,' replied her husband, 
most emphatically. 

* Do you think, or know, if he cares for Ethel ? ' 

* He admires her, that is the seed. He admires 
me, her father, that is the blossom ; the fruit will 
come, my dear Margaret, the fruit will come. The 
gardener must have a golden spade to dig about 
the roots with.' 

* Admiration ripens into love — at least, so I 'm 
told.' 

'You are a very wise woman, Mrs. V., for you 
never commit yourself to the chance of erring with 
an original remark. If there be blame, other 
shoulders must bear it.' 

* Didn't the foolish virgins ask oil of the wise 
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ones ? * asked Mrs. Varley, with an effort, and her 
husband crowned that effort by saying, — 

* Good, veiy good — for you ! We are a clever 
pair, my dear Margaret ; note that, on this occasion, 
I say we.' 

And Margaret Varley did feel deeply grateful for 
even these small crumbs, falling, as they did, from 
the table of the self-exalted and omnipotent head 
of the house. 

' But do you think that Ethel will get to like 
Lord Randle ? She is a strange girl, you know.' 

* Therein lies the safety. Strange girls do strange 
things.' 

' I don't think a title would overcome Ethel.' 

* And just because you and I and everybody else 
think so, too, so is it the more likely that she will 
fall a victim to a title ? Women are huge contra- 
dictions, and, quite careless of their own feelings, 
often do things just to spite people.' 

' I don't think Ethel likes him.' 

'Wait, my dear Margaret, till he asks her to 
marry him. That popping the question, as some 
of your friends would say for you, is the highest 
compliment a man can pay a woman. Women are 
soft-hearted creatures, and, appreciating the value 
of this compliment, haven't the pluck to say No. 
Rely on it, most women wed because they are 
asked, not because they want to.' 
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And the carriage coming round at this juncture 
of the conversation, Mrs. Varley hurried upstairs 
to put on what she, in common with womankind, 
called " her things," by which she meant her out- 
door dress. 

And Mr. Varley rushed up, and, knocking at his 
daughter's bedroom door, said, — 

* Better have a cup of tea, later on, my dear, and 
that will pick you up.' 

* All right, papa,' from within the chamber ; * so 
I will.' 

And as she said it, she remembered that Clement 
Dane was coming to call and be entertained. 

In verity, what a day she was having ! 

Clement Dane was coming to see her. What 
•could his wants be ? Was there a volcano smoulder- 
ing under his heart ? Was he another suitor, another 
lover ? And what was she, to command all this 
admiration, all this adoration ? No angel from 
heaven, surely, clad in human cerements, for, if she 
were that, her mission and her message would be 
peace ; but if every man she came across were to 
leave her presence wounded, if every traveller were 
to fall smitten before her lightning glance, then 
must she be a destroying angel of earth. And yet 
— yet if men did love — and she knew so many who 
worshipped from afar — what could she do ? how 
could she help them ? If she were only a female 
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Bluebeard, she might take them all, love them for 
a day, and then — then put them out of their misery. 
The awaking of love should end in the oblivion 
sleep of death, where, waking again, they should 
find themselves in a far-off country, a strange land, 
where men and women, though they met, neither 
married nor gave in marriage. 

And Clement Dane, in about an hour's later 
time, came, wending his way slowly and thought- 
fully, towards the house wherein his love abode ; 
slowly and thoughtfully, for he thought slowly of 
many things. This was his first love, and he tried 
to fight down the acknowledged verdict of his older 
and more experienced brethren, that such a love 
was only transitory, and but a fitful spark. If so, 
then, when the real love came, it must be like a 
bitterness even unto death. Strange contrast, 
strange relationship, — Love and Bitterness walking 
hand in hand ! Why should the unreal come first, 
and, with its oppression, almost mock his life out 
of himself.^ He wanted, in the hot ardour of his 
youth, no light love to play with ; he could not run 
the risk of his spirit being crushed and broken and 
trampled out. Would it not be — ^were he only 
loving and loved — as a beacon-star to light' him up 
the way to perfect life ; the blossom, with its heal- 
ing leaves, which, blooming high up on the slender 
branches of the highest tree, he would aim to reach, 
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and once possessing which, and its magic leaves, he 
should go out and sin no more ? There was much 
good in the world yet to be pursued, and yet so 
much evil pursuing ; he could still, even though his 
best, and brightest, and most loyal thoughts were 
given to a woman, battle after the good, and the 
aegis of her good name and her good fame should 
defend him from the evil. Treasures of knowledge, 
yet undug from their pits, had yet to unveil them- 
selves before his eyes and dazzle his untried senses, 
but were all the good things the good gods provide 
for the diligent who search after them to be eaten 
and enjoyed by him alone ? It was so much more 
blessed, having received life's pearls, to give them 
to those who panted and yearned, with an exceed- 
ing ardent longing, after them ; better to share 
those gems, which shone so far above rubies, with 
some one whose life was consecrated with and for 
and in his own, than let self revel on them, and, 
drinking of their ravishing beauty, grow sick and 
weary of their lustre. Young heart ! young heart f 
beat on, as thou risest on thy heaven-kissed waves ; 
life is one grand poetic psalm, even in his work-a- 
day smock — if only men and women would read 
it aright ! 

There is sweet and genial society in thought, and 
if he could only improve the tone of his life, not so 
much as it appeared to outer eyes, but as he read 

I 
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it himself, by having some possession which it 
were worth living 'for, then existence would be 
more complete and satisfactory. He wanted a 
woman's hand to tint the colours of his life, and 
he had found it. Found it! laughed the old 
prophet, Experience, — it is but the first of the 
honey, sweetened only from garden flowers. Wait 
till you reach the slopes of manhood, and then 
taste the honey bred from the heather bloom — then 
eat, drink, and be merry ! Yes, all this sage advice 
was kindly enough in its meaning, but it did not 
minister to the hungry cravings of his soul. There 
was only one manly and dignified course, only one 
book to get the proper interpretation from, and 
that was to approach the divinity and ask. 

To wed, or not to wed ? Well, he hoped to wed, 
because he loved, but he would have to wait ; his 
faith was quite as large as was, and was in, time. 
He would ask to be allowed to wait. 

' No, Mrs. Varley was not at home,' said the ser- 
vant, as he inquired at the door. And this was a 
sad perplexity for Clement, for he could scarcely 
ask for Miss Varley ; but that lady herself came to 
die rescue, by making an appearance, and bidding 
him come in, in spite of the awful impropriety. 

* Young gent as is spoons on the miss, I 
suppose,' said the footman, as he addressed the 
cook in the kitchen, *and deuced artful of her 
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being near the door just as he was a-going to leave 
his pasteboards, and slope. Been a-watching for 
him at the window, I suppose.' 

' And why shouldn't she ? ' asked the cook. 
*Why tioes Mister Footman keep continually 
popping into Mistress Cook's kitchen ?' 

* Because she makes the chuck, and keeps the 
jam.' 

* Like maid, like missus,' answered the cook. 

So Ethel led her visitor into the drawing-room, 
where, near the fire, on a small table, lay the tea- 
tray. Near the fire — almost on that spot for ever- 
more hallowed in her remembrance. 

' Now, Mr. Dane,' began Ethel, ' the sky is blue 
to-day, and I don't think it will rain to-morrow, 
and the concert last night was hopelessly stupid. 
There, now we start fresh, having taken the pre- 
liminary canter. The whole arrangement is 
yours. I am the Parliament now assembled, and 
you are the petitioner who is ever to pray. Pray 
on. 

* It is so difficult, sometimes, to pray aright.' 

* Not so. I think prayer is^common, and common 
prayer is always the most effectual.' 

' But can one call a — a spade a — a spade when 
we pray?' 

' What else would you call it ? I know a little 
boy who prays every night for his white rabbit and 
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his parrot. He says, in the most perfect earnestness 
and faith, "God bless Poll," just in the same 
way as his pretty poll snarls out, " God save the 
Queen." ' 

* But should a child be so taught, think ]J^ou ?* 

* Most certainly. Don't you remember how the 
poet speaks of him praying well who loves well, and 
including the birds and beasts ? * 

* Ah ! now I can pray. You sec it is because 
I think you so good, and — ' 

* Come now, Mr. Dane, reserve your compliment- 
painting, and ask what you want. You *11 get a 
much better answer if you do.' 

* Hear me out. If I do extol you, it will only 
be in the prologue, for I am cast as hero of the 
play.' 

' Go on, then.' 

'Well, do you know that I admire you very 
much ? I consider you so high above the average 
of the people I meet — so honest, and prone to be 
friendly, that — ' 

*Why don't you call me nice at once.'* That 
word covers all the excellence of virtue in a 
woman.' 

'Because I hate the word when applied to a 
woman. If you were a stick of sugar-candy 
or a flaxen-haired doll, then I would call you 
nice/ 
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* " Sugar and spice, and all things nice ; that 's 
what pretty girls are made of/* * added Ethel, 
quoting. 

*I want you, Miss Varley, to try and think 
better of me than you do. I want you — ' 

* I think you,' began Ethel, in some amazement, 
'very, very — there, I was almost using the word 
nice. No, I do think — ' 

' Yes ; when you think.' 

* Ah ! and I do think sometimes of you.' 

* Yes, I know ; as a fairly good dancer ; as a 
man who, perhaps, talks occasionally about other 
things than women's dresses.' 

* I like you ; there, is that consolation enough ? 
For, mind you, I hate and detest some men.' 

And Ethel, half rising from her chair, and with 
her face turned pale, fell back again against the 
cushion at her back. 

*Are you ill. Miss Varley.'^' Saying which, 
Clement seized her hand, and looked at her, as she 
half sat, half lay in her chair, with her eyes closed. 
' Shall I call the servants ?' 

* No, never mind,' she replied, recovering, and 
sitting up. * It 's nothing ; only a twinge at my 
heart. I had one in the shop this morning, don't 
you recollect.'*' 

* But it 's nothing serious, I hope, is it ?' 

* Oh, no. I 'm all right now. It only comes 
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for a moment, and then — then I sometimes think 
I 'm going to die/ 

* But you must n't think that. Why, you are too 
young to die.' 

' I don't know that. Not in cruelty, not in 
wrath, was the Reaper's excuse, when he came to 
take the grain, and — the flowers growing between.' 

* But the flowers were tares, were they not ?' 
'What, those blood-red poppies tares .'^ I.think^ 

I hope, not.' 

' I never felt as if I were going to die.' 
' Some people have presentiments and warnings 
all their lives through ; and if I died to-morrow, 
much as I have gambolled and frolicked about in 
this world, still I think I should go to heaven. I 
haven't been very bad or wilfully wicked. That 
makes all the difference, I think. One may 
stumble, one may be heedless sometimes, one must 
be wayward, because of our humanity ; but if wc 
try to do good, I fancy that means almost as much 
to our credit as actually doing it. We can't help 
failing sometimes.' 

* Shaky theology ? ' 

* But generous belief 

' We can never know about our future certainty. 
That seems to me the unkind part of it. The 
dying man can only hope, the friends can only 
believe, in the peradventure of his going to heaven." 
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' Don't you recollect the last words of the sermon 
last Sunday evening ? The preacher, speaking on 
this very subject, told us that it was only when wc 
had passed within the Pearly Gate, as he termed it, 
that we could feel sure that we were freely and 
frankly forgiven : only peradventure till then.' • 

* Shaky theology again.' 

* Say rather wisely expansive faith/ 

* How sadly serious wc are getting in our con- 
versation.' 

' But didn't you say that I deemed you above gos- 
siping over a woman's dress or the style of her hat ?' 

* True, and I like the subject ; only it is so vast 
and big, that when we have had our say upon it 
we end none the wiser.' 

* Not so ; we may not wholly untangle the 
story, but we can wander among the wonders of 
its secrets.* 

* But is not that unsatisfactory .«*' 

' No ; we learn something ; wc come to some 
conclusion.' 

* What conclusion } ' 

' Well, this for one. You shall read it to me, 
although I know the sentence almost off by heart.' 
And Ethel rose and brought a volume of sermons, 
and, opening it, pointed to a certain page, saying, — 

'Now, Reverend Mr. Dane, read from there to 
here. There is a heap of beauties leading up to 
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it ; but that will do. Stop, though ; we begin with 
an "If;" we have been arguing, and agreed about 
these " ifs " ; we have said the dead possess all these 
benefits. I *m a little vague in my sequence of 
thoughts — never mind. If so and so, then 
so ^nd so, it is the " then " I want. Now read on.' 

And Clement began with rather a shaky voice, 
for it is a rather trying ordeal to be suddenly 
asked by a lady to read a sermon, more especially 
when you have come to ask her to marry you. But 
he read, — 

* ... "if they are fuller of knowledge, 
fuller of wisdom, fuller of love, and capacity of love, 
and object of love ; fuller of holiness, fuller of 
energy, and yet full of rest from head to foot ; if 
all the hot tumult of earthly experience is stilled 
and quieted, all the fever-beatings of this blood of 
ours for ever at an end ; all the ' slings and arrows 
of outrageous Fortune ' done with for ever, and if 
the calm face which we looked last upon, and out 
of which the lines of sorrow and pain and sickness 
melted away, giving it a nobler nobleness than we 
had ever seen upon it in life, — is only an image of 
the restful and more blessed being into which they 
have passed, if the dead are thus, — then * Blessed 
are the dead.' " ' 

He closed the book, saying, — 

' May I take it with me ? ' 
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*Yes ; but don't keep it too long, as I shall 
miss my peeps into it. But isn't the possibility of 
coming to such a conclusion worth a whole battle 
of argument? What a wonderfully powerful "then" 
to resolve itself out of so many small " ifs." ' 

And Clement thought that, of all the stcange 
mixtures of life that he had ever come across, or 
ever dreamt of, this woman toppled over them all. 
So full of fun one moment, so serious the next, 
making parodies, applicable to earthly matters, out 
of the Scripture tales ; saying smart things, and 
doing odd things ; dancing and singing and flirt- 
ing ; admired and adm.iring ; of the world, worldly, 
and yet— away down, at the bottom of the heart, 
that same heart which played such fantastic tricks, 
was she adding up and weighing the vanities of 
life and the blessedness of death. 

And yet what was strange about it ? 

Surely it was quite possible and quite applicable 
to the proper dignity of life, that even the affairs 
of business and of time could bear on their broad 
shoulders the sign of consecration. Life was not 
meant to be a dark prison, from behind the iron- 
bound windows of which we were only to gaze at 
its merry-making ; just as the old maxim about 
the all work and no play making Jack a dull boy, 
so living was never intended to be a cloistered 
cell, with hooded monks, shut out from the world's 
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rude gaze. Was this the schooling to make us 
better men and women ? Was this the way, by- 
sneaking from its tumult, to fight the good fight ? 
Having touched the pitch, were we not become 
defiled ; and who was he, and where was he, )vho, 
having once mixed in and loved the world, found 
means, in a dingy convent, to wipe out the stain ? 
Ah, the brand of Cain is like the blood-stain on 
the oaken floor of the ancient castle ; wash at it 
for ever and a day, and the mark will only come 
out the clearer. It might serve to whitewash one's 
sins away, by living from the world, and making 
all the future a secretly lived life between the soul 
and its Maker; but what sort of soldier was he 
who, once having tussled with the enemy, then 
went and hid himself in a wood, and lived, for 
ever after, in moans and lamentations to Mars, 
the god of war ? He was no true husbandman 
who, having put his hand to the plough, paused in 
his labour to look back. The world could be used, 
without necessarily abusing it : roses might be 
gathered, even though they were worthy only of 
twining in an earthly garland. Good and evil 
must be fought with together, and in the plain, 
with a broiling sun overhead, for only cowards 
would leave the world, afraid to soar aloft with 
the good, afraid to descend below with the bad. 
The effort to gain the mastery had to be made 
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heartily, as unto the god of the battle, and right 
would triumph at the close. 

* I know what you are thinking of,' resumed 
Ethel, a slight lull having taken place in their 
conversation. *You are puzzling your brain over 
me, and wondering if I am an impostor or sincere. 
Now, tell me truly, which do you think I am ? ' 

* Sincere, I am quite certain of that : but I con- 
fess I scarcely fathom you yet ; but 1 shall shortly, 
as the woman at the well did the Stranger who 
asked of her to drink.' 

'Ah, like me and admire me as much as you 
care to, but don't make such a simile about my 
poor words. But how we have diverged, and how 
selfish I have been, in leading you into my folds 
of reasoning, when you came here on purpose to 
tell me something.' 

* I have learnt more than I came to teach.' 
' Well, preach to me your sermon now.' 

' My sermon ; let me see, how shall I begin ? 
You may be angry at me, and smile when I 
tell you that I—' 

'That you are in love. I thought that must be 
it ; men always beat about the bush in making 
that confession. And so you have come, following 
a good old rule, to take another woman into your 
confidence, and — ' 

'Another woman. Miss Varley!' and his words 
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were full of warmth and daring. * No ! a 
thousand times no ! There is only one woman I 
love, and — ' 

But, before he could finish his sentence, Ethel 
had risen from her chair, and crossing^ to him, laid 
her hand gently on his shoulder, and said, — 

' Stop ! ' 

Then, quietly resuming her seat, she added, very 
tenderly and very kindly, as if the words came 
from the depths of her heart, — 

* I know the rest, so better leave it unsaid. I 
thank you for your thoughts. Do not think that 
I am angry with you, or value you less because of 
what you were going say. On the other hand, if 
only you will crush the blossom, as I have 
nipped the bud for you, I shall like you more than 
I do — feel for, and towards, you something more 
than liking, less than loving. You will know the 
story some day, but, till you know it, and when 
you know it, you must never, never mention love 
to me again.* 

She paused, and, looking at him, saw tears 
welling in his eyes. So, holding out her hand, she 
added, — 

* Come, be a good boy — a brave man, and shake 
hands ; we shall be such good friends for all the 
long future ; and you will bless me for my caution, 
some day.* 
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He seized her hand, and kissed it, saying, — 

* I bless you now.' 

And her hand was wet with the tear which had 
fallen on it from his face. 

* See here,' she said, placing her hand to her lips^ 
and imprinting a kiss on the wet spot. * See, thus 
I seal, with a kiss, your conversion.' 

Ah! how quickly, but how gently, had the 
golden bowl been broken — how tenderly had the 
silver cord been loosed ; not that he quarrelled 
with his love for being too weak and impotent, for 
it had burned fiercely and hotly enough ; but, alas ! 
there had been no love to meet it, and put out a 
hand of welcome, saying, " Come in, and sit thee 
down, and close the door about thee, until the 
indignation be overpast." His love was still there, 
but it had to be conquered and quenched ; regrets 
he might indulge in — that was only natural, that 
was only right, — but they must be regrets made to 
himself, in the hush and the solitude of his chamber. 
No renewal of the attack, no beginning over again 
ah ! no, never, never more ! 

And the Raven answered, ' Nevermore ! ' 

' If I had a love to give you,' she began again^ 
' perhaps you might have won it, and I believe you 
would have worn it well ; but what I had is gone, 
and its place filled up. You understand.' 

There was no need for understanding ; there was 
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no room for his great love — he had come too 
late. 

* Yes/ he answered, slowly, * I know ; but how 
my castle has fallen down, how my trim garden 
has been lashed by the rain — ' 

* True ; but you are saved. Think of, and — ^yes 
— and thank me for that. Think what a ruin I 
might have made your life. Think how I might 
have blasted, not only the flower-stems in your 
gardens, but also the roots, had I encouraged you ; 
but the blossoms will all bloom again.' 

And the Raven — his raven — said, ' Nevermore ! ' 

* You think otherwise,' she continued, as he was 
silent, * but you are wrong. You think you possess 
a big and genuine love, and I believe it is genuine 
as I believe it is big ; well, it will find a resting- 
place, by-and-by, even though — for love's road is 
often rough — like the dove's, it be upon the ship's 
masts, sailing out to sea.' 

*Yes,' and rising to his feet, he said it very 
proudly and very bravely, *my love is big, and 
strong, and genuine, and,' with just a touch of 
sorrow in his voice, * it is my first.' 

* Then keep it,' she answered softly, ' for, as your 
first, it will be your best. It has not been spurned 
yet, remember, but only quietly laid aside, because 
there was no room for it. It is still heart-whole, 
for it has not been trodden in the mire. Now 
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go home ; you see I order you out, and when you 
meet the other girls of the town, listen to them, 
and they will tell you I am a coquette.' 

But he only answered her, — 

* Good bye — friend.' 

And he went out, converted. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A sudden thought strikes me — let us swear an eternal 
friendship. The Rovers. 

Lord Randle Allnutt had fully madeuphismind 
that he would marry, and that he would marry Ethel 
Varley. He, being a man, thus proposed, and 
Heaven disposed. The more he saw of her, the 
more of the dashing lashes of her tongue that he 
felt, so the more did he like her. He knew, 
of course, that, were he bent on it, he could find a 
wife in a higher groove of Society than that in 
which the Varleys lived and flourished ; but then 
he would have to go and seek, and find many and 
choose one, and life was too short for that. 
Once upon a time, and that, too, not very long 
ago, marriage had been the most distant of distant 
ideas with him ; but now it had come, and all of 
its own accord, very near, very near indeed. At 
least he had not sought for it. It might be, and 
he quite believed, that there was, some force being 
wielded on the other side, but that was only the 
natural workings and promptings of circumstance. 
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She had come to him, and, he admitted it, had 
been accepted by him, but in a somewhat strange 
way. He, on his part, had never hinted to her 
aught of marriage, love, or liking; indeed, once, 
when he hinted at a hint, she quickly and curtly 
changed the subject. And yet he felt that she 
had come to him, and that, somehow, although 
everything connected with a possible or probable 
alliance was, as yet, sleeping in the innocence of 
embryo, it would all come right, and he would 
lead her to the altar; she would make a good 
wife to him, and he a good husband to her, and all 
would end merry as a marriage bell. He could 
not help thinking, too, that perhaps all this grand 
conclusion he had worked up, might be very pre- 
mature, for he could reason, out of no one verbal or 
active sign that she had ever said or made, nothing 
which should warrant his taking so much for granted. 
Her father, acting as her ambassador, of course 
favoured the whole scheme, and kept a rose-tinted 
pair of spectacles through which to look at and 
examine it. Through these rose-coloured glasses 
everything looked rose-coloured ; but, though he 
was the ambassador, was he self-elected, or had 
the post been given him ? Was he from her court, 
or from bis own ? A little from each, perhaps ; 
a very little from hers, the rest from his own. 
Lord Randle, freely as he acquiesced in the Varley 

K 
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creed, yet felt doubts as regards its honesty and 
sincerity. What matter ? If he did marry Ethel 
Varley, that union did not necessarily imply that 
he married Horace and Margaret Varley too. He 
would take precious good care of that ; precious 
good care that the place in his affections which 
now knew the paternal Varley should then know 
him no more for ever. It might be thathe was sell- 
ing himself — no, not quite that, he was acting more 
as an exchange. Ethel Varley had money and no 
position ; he had but little money, but he owned 
position. Position was worth more than money to 
a woman. Her father was anxious for, and will- 
ing to pay for, rank and title and all the appur- 
tenances of good birth. Truly he was giving 
more, far more, than he was to get. 

These soliloquies were terribly mundane. A 
life was worth so much money, and so much 
money was worth a life ; and things that are equal 
to the same thing are equal to one another. 
Times were changed, and, in the great world's 
competitive mart, everything had to be knocked 
down to the highest bidder — everything had to be 
bought — everything had to be paid for. If lads 
had to be put into offices, their fathers must pay a 
premium for their education in mercantile routine. 
If a savage race were foolish enough to murder an 
enlightened traveller, who was cramming a new 
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religion down their throats, and was overthrowing 
their idols, or was — the former part acting merely 
as prologue — trying to sell them cloth, which, in 
reality, was chiefly composed of chalk — well, if 
they killed this traveller, they must pay for the 
value of his head. This was easily done. Gold- 
dust was plentiful enough in their land, and if 
foreign life were worth so much weight of gold, 
better send a few more lives out, and they would 
be handsomely paid for, and their flesh would 
make savoury cutlets for the dinners of the ladies 
in the Imperial harem. 

Horace Varley had been courting Lord Randle's 
society very much of late — so much so that bets, 
amongst his brother-officers, regarding the "off" or 
**on" of their Colonel's marriage with Ethel had been 
freely given and taken — and though he very wisely 
eschewed actually taking upon himself the responsi- 
bility of making an affirmative avowal of affection from 
his daughter to his wished-for, hoped-for son-in-law, 
yet he threw out many winks and many nods. 
And a wink, they say, is as good as a nod to a 
blind horse ; and Lord Randle Allnutt, while under 
the influence of the Varley presence, was a very blind 
horse indeed. It was only when the actual pre- 
sence was not felt, that he opened his eyes. He 
must, however, find out more definitely whether 
the ice he was skating on was thick or thin ; he 
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would lay his intentions of asking Ethel Varley to 
be his wife, plump and plain before her father, and 
wring out of him a plain unvarnished answer. A 
marriage in a family was not an every-day occur- 
rence, and its pros and cous were matters of deli- 
cious discussion around the domestic fireplace, and 
around the domestic dinner-table ; if a man could 
only condescend to put half-a-sovereign in the 
butlers palm and ask whether he, the fee-giver, 
was held in high favour by the daughter in parti- 
cular, and then by the mamma and the daughters 
in general, he would soon know his fate. It is not 
always a pleasant thing to have to open doors with 
a golden key, but it saves such a world of laboured 
thought, and exposes secrets, otherwise hard to 
find out. 

Marriages are not made in heaven ; they are 
made in the kitchen and in the butler's pantry ! 

What a wretched state of affairs it was to ask a 
girl to marry you, and get for an answer that she 
could not, as she did not love you, and a whole list 
of wonderings as to what she ever had done, or 
ever had said, to put such an idea into your head ! 
Lord Randle would run no such risk as that ; he 
would feel his way cautiously, and he knew that it 
was not always necessar}'- to get assurance from a 
woman herself, as to her matrimonial views, for her 
confidants and fricndswereonlytoo anxious toconfidc 
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in you ; it were better, acting under their guidance, to 
go boldly up, and, stating your own feelings, take 
your chance of their coinciding with hers. Perhaps 
you had taken her by surprise, perhaps her thoughts 
concerning you have not become matured ; how 
unworthy she was, how generous you were ; will 
you wait — 

And the woman who hesitates is lost ! 

But more : his first bequest would be the ortho- 
dox one of taking her, a woman, to dwell with him 
for ever, in sickness and in health ; for richer or 
poorer; till — 

Failing which, will you come into my parlour ? 
said the spider to the fly ; it 's the prettiest little 
parlour that ever you did spy ; ^yith monograms and 
coats-of-arms, and a ducal coronet behind the 
heavy folds of that heavy drapery yonder — the 
velvet curtain of old and declining age, the velvet 
pall of death ! 

If the world were not full of tittering, scandal- 
loving fools, all this august array of diplomacy 
would not be needed ; but refusal and defeat would 
never do for him — for him, at whom the world's 
minions had never laughed as yet. If he asked her 
hand and lost it, the neighbours, tickled at the bare 
idea of a titled man being refused by an untitled 
maid, would laugh and jeer ; and if he asked her hand 
and won it, the neighbours, equally tickled at the ba r 
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idea of his being hoodwinked by a scheming knave 
of a rich father, would laugh and jeer as well, but 
then — 

They laugh who win ! 

And doubtful victory were easier to bear than 
certain defeat. 

And, as it invariably happens that, when a certain 
swarthy Prince is spoken of — only, having so many 
victims in his train of worshippers, he surely must 
be better-looking than he is generally painted — he 
always appears, so, in the midst of Lord Randle's- 
reveries, bounded upon the scene — Mr. Horace Var- 
ley, who, certainly, whatever colour he should have 
been painted, had not been daubed with black. 
Nothing could have happened more opportune 
than this chance visit, for these reveries were be- 
ginning to weary and trouble his lordship, and he 
had fully and emphatically made up his mind, like 
the patriotic Highland chieftain, to do or die. 

Horace Varley, ushered into the mess anteroom,, 
where a number of officers were assembled, bade a 
cheery good-morning to them all, and appeared as 
If his presence in their midst were to be taken as a 
personal compliment to, and personal call on, each 
individual. He couldn't possibly take aglass of sherry 
with one more than another ; he couldn't possibly 
take a brandy-and-soda with them all collectively ; 
he couldn't possibly take even the tiniest snack of 
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luncheon, even as a guest of the too-hospitable mess 
in general — no, he was passing, and he merely looked 
in to exchange morning greetings ; he never could 
pass without wishing to look in ; he never did pass 
without just peeping in ; ha ! ha ! upon his word, 
he ought to have been a soldier himself; at which 
remark the most junior officer in the room inwardly- 
sighed, — * Good Lord, deliver us ! ' and it was about 
the only time since he had joined the regiment 
that his Prayer-Book had spontaneously come up 
in his mind. He had to go to church with his 
men, but that was worship according to the Queen's 
regulations. So Horace Varley chatted away to all 
and sundry, paying, perhaps, the least attention to 
Clement Dane, who, along with George Temple, 
was present, and then, as he saw through the win- 
dow Lord Randle Allnutt approaching, he suddenly 
discovered that he had a heap of errands to run 
before he got home . to his luncheon, so he knew 
they would excuse a short call — made them so often, 
ha ! ha ! — should have been a soldier himself 

* I like old Varley,' began an iron-whiskered, red- 
faced major, * because he is such a transparent old 
humbug. Such men are amusing, and can be culti- 
vated, because they do no harm.' 

'We'll have a female colonel, ere long,' said 
another. 

* And why the devil shouldn't we } ' shouted the 
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major, who, possessing a wife, looked forward to, 
some day, obtaining a command ; and so did his 
wife, who already commanded him. 

*No reason in the world, major,' said the rest, in 
chorus. 

* Varley,' began another, * ahvays reminds me of 
a man who wears a flannel shirt, with a white 
collar and wristbands, looking well with the coat 
on, looking ill with the coat off.' 

* He 's most hospitable and attentive to us, at 
all events,' put in Clement Dane, 'and, goodness 
knows, this ain't an over-cheerful station we 're 
quartered in.' 

' Never asked me to dinner in his life,' grunted the 
fat little doctor. 

* But you live on toast-and-water, doctor, 
and he on soups and joints,' from Clement Dane 
again. 

* Capital fellow,' resumed the red-faced major, 
* to dine with, for he doesn't leave his table a bit 
too soon ; never hurries a man over his wine, so 
that he may hear his daughter sing. Go to his 
house to dine, go to a concert to hear singing. 
Kind of a fellow who drinks port wine, and. then 
cracks walnuts, then cracks walnuts and drinks wine, 
then more wine and more walnuts, and then — 
just one glass more. That 's his style — that 's 
my style. I 'm going to dine with him on 
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Thursday — nuts and wine, wine and nuts. Capital 
fellow ! ' 

*YouVe fond of good living, major,' from the 
doctor; 'food for the body — I like food for the 
mind. Varley I know nothing of, think nothing 
of; but he is an ass, of that I 'm sure. He's like 
those bonnet-shops in the Burlington Arcade, with 
all the stock in the windows.' 

* Talking of millionaire Varley, are you ? He 's 
off, arm-in-arm, with the Chief. I met them just 
now,' said a new-comer. ' I '11 bet a sovereign the 
Chief marries his daughter.' 

' I '11 take you, and bet he won't,' came from 
George Temple, very quietly. 

And Clement Dane, looking across, read a look 
in George Temple's face; and there dawned on him, 
from that look, the plot of the story Ethel had told 
him that he would, some day or other, know. He 
discovered, or, at least, he felt quite sure he had, 
whose love had reached her heart first, whose love 
lay, like a mountain, in front of his, whose big sun 
had outshone his little one. Ah, well ! 

* Ah ! ' said Mr. Varley, as he came up to Lord 
Randle, * I 've just been making a passing call on 
your fine fellows there ; never met, in all my 
experience of military men, so many men who all 
pulled so well together.' Which was true enough, 
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seeing that his experience of military men had 
been strictly and wholly confined to the officers 
composing the mess-rooms of the two regiments 
stationed at Lyndee. * It 's a terrible thing to find 
a regiment at loggerheads.' 

But there was other than regimental fish to 
be fried, so Lord Allnutt interrupted him by 
saying,— 

* 1 'm so glad I met you, Varley, for I was most 
anxious to have a chat with you.' 

* Nothing wrong, I hope ? ' asked Varley, inno- 
cently, for he guessed at the subject-matter to be 
discussed, knowing of no other theme than Ethel 
which was likely to have a mutual interest for 
them. 

* No, no ; only I was — anxious to know if all 
was right.' 

And Horace Varley, who always thought it 
unwise to break a witness' narrative, merely 
said, — 

*Ah!' 

Then there was a pause. 

* I think it right,' went on the fly, addressing tlic 
spider, * to ask you, Varley — for I have the most 
profound respect for parental authority — if you 
have observed any — any inclinations on my part 
towards expressing admiration for your — ^your only 
child.' 



^ 
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And, on the principle above mentioned, Mr. 
Varley briefly remarked, — 
' I have/ 

* But, what is more important, have you 
noticed any similar inclinations on the part of — of 
your daughter? ' 

Horace Varley felt that he could not conscien- 
tiously say that he had noticed any particular signs 
or inclinations indicative of * admiration ' ; but as 
he, the adroit angler, was playing with his fish, he 
again briefly replied, — 

' I have; 

* From the shortness of your answers, am I to 
understand that you disapprove of this mutual 
inclining towards each other ?' 

To, which Horace Varley curtly replied, though 
enlarging his sentence into three, in place of two, 
words, — 

* On the contrary/ 

* Then, never mind your knowledge of my symp- 
toms, but tell me why ypu think your daughter 
favours my suit ? ' 

*Well,' and Horace Varley, pulling himself 
together, looked Lord Randle straight in the face, 
as a judge would when condemning a prisoner, 
* she — told — me — yesterday — that — she — had — 
been — out — ^walking — with — you ! * 

' Walking with me ! ' spoken in amazement. 
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* And — quite — alone/ added the inquisitor, with 
a solemn pause between each word. 

* I only spoke a dozen words to her in the street, 
yesterday, I assure you, Mr. Varley, and she cer- 
tainly gave me no encouragement then.' 

*You asked me to explain symptoms, did you 
not.?' 

^I did, but— ' 

* After making that confession — don't think it 
annoyed either her — her — me or her mother — she 
deliberately went and locked herself into her bed- 
room.' 

* Yes ? ' somewhat eagerly. 

* She said she was suffering from a headache — 
a woman's excuse for every evil. She then cor- 
rected herself, and said that her heart, was 
troubling her. I 'm like Shakespeare's man, and 
can see a church by daylight.' 

' But are you sure of all this ? — sure that you read 
it aright.-^' 

* I — I can see a church by daylight.' 

*This is great comfort. But that she should 
think of meeting me in the street, and then — then 
— ^yes, by-the-bye, she made some allusion to my 
age, and then said she was sorry for having made 
the remark. Well, women are strange creatures.' 

And when the blind man leads his blind 
brother, do they not both fall into the pit ? 
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* However, Varley, all that 's neither here nor 
there ; but, as I said, I think it right and proper^ 
and as one gentleman should act — ' 

* Towards another,' Mr. Varley slipped in with. 

* Yes ; I say I like — love and admire your 
daughter, and, before asking her, I come to you 
and ask — ask for her.' 

And this manner of dealing with the question 
was eminently pleasing to Mr. Varley. It was 
only another bow at the feet of the omnipotent 
" Ego " on the part of a very aristocratic pillar of 
the upper ten. Whatever the result of it might be, 
the " I " would have done his part, slaved and toiled 
to gain the highest stake. If a marriage came 
about, and Ethel, in course of time, became a great 
lady — became a Duchess ? — what pardonable pride 
it would be on his part to tell her that he had 
wrought it all for her ! What an example of self- 
disinterestedness ! How fortunate if she were to 
turn out as good a mother to her children as he 
had been a good father to his child ! 

It was on the cards of chance that he was wrong 
in his reading of the signals, but whether that were 
so or not, he felt certain the match would come 
about. The man evidently longed to be trans- 
formed, by the magic words of the Church Service, 
from bridegroom to husband, and the woman — 
well, she was a woman to begin with, and then 
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there was a tempting father and an encouraging 
mother, who would keep throwing visions of Park 
Lane, the Row, carriages and horses, Drawing- 
rooms and Royal garden parties. Court Circulars 
and Court Journals, balls, concerts, operas — London, 
and to live for ever there, for, as Doctor Johnson 
sagely wrote, — " He that is tired of London, is tired 
of life, since there is in London all that life can 
afford." 

He would take good care she should afford that 
all. She should become, as it were, the mana- 
geress of a West-end theatre — which he should pay 
for — and upon her stage he should act, and 
become, in time, a star of some magnitude. 
Lyndee had not been an expensive place to live in, 
and living,. as he had, quite as well, if not better than 
most of its local magnates, yet he had not been 
spending what his annual income allowed him. 
But, Blondin-like, he should walk on the high rope, 
and the people should look up to him. He had 
hooked his fish, and that willing-to-be-hooked fish 
was all but landed. Only Ethel remained, and 
she was a woman of sense, who would not be likely 
to throw away such a chance as this offer would 
be. To marry for love, and love only, might be 
very well — for a man. But with a woman it was 
quite different. She should work for position, and 
then take the chance of love. A woman could 
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always love if she liked, and — ambition was woman's 
first love. These were arguments which Horace 
Varley did not altogether believe in, but they were 
proper ones to suit peculiar cases and unlooked- 
for circumstances — and the present was one of 
these. 

*I need scarcely tell you,' began Mr. Varley, 
stopping, and getting in front of Lord Randle, 
while his eyes began surveying and measuring that 
individual's boots, taking an upward rise, *that I 
feel honoured by the proposal. My wife, of course, 
does, since I do. Ethel will, of that I am positive ; 
and it only remains for you to — as some of my 
wife's second-hand advisers would quote — do as 
Caesar did.' 

* I have come, I have seen, and — ' 

* Conquered.' 

Pronouncing this word, Horace Varley com- 
menced to give significant nods of his head, after 
the manner of a famous lord made famous in 
history for so doing. 

And Lord Randle Allnutt, placing his hands on 
his companion's shoulders, said, more seriously 
than perhaps he had ever spoken in his life be- 
fore, — 

* Are you quite sure your surmises are correct ?' 
'Nothing is sure, but of this I am quite cer- 
tain.' 
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Then, after walking together for some time 
without speaking, Lord Randle broke the silence 
by saying, — 

*I will come and call, and ask. You may 
prepare the way, if you like. Only, if anything 
happens, in the interval, to shake your faith in this, 
please let me know. I couldn't bear to fail — at 
my age.' 

And the elastic conscience of the father gave the 
required promise ; and so they parted. A little 
virtuous pantomime, however, was required to make 
the picture quite complete. So, when the pair had 
separated a few paces from each other, Horace 
Varley suddenly turned round, and, overtaking his 
friend, seized his hands, and wrung them warmly, 
but without saying a word. Then he turned and ' 
went on his way, and, shutting one eye, — the com- 
mon but undignified manner of expressing victory, — 
communed with his inner spirit about the virtuous 
eloquence of silence and the hackneyed touch of 
nature. 

He had won, as nearly as a man could win, and it 
only now remained for him to work up Ethel's feel- 
ings to the proper pitch. That must be delicately done. 
He recollected the advice he had given his wife, 
about not teasing a girl about her lover; so he 
would only just mention to her the fact that he 
had been speaking to Lord Allnutt, and that, the 
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subject accidentally turning in her direction, some 
very flattering remarks had been passed on her, in 
which, as her more than indulgent father, he need 
scarcely tell her, he quite acquiesced and con- 
curred. 

He was a little late for luncheon when he reached 
home, but he was quite delighted that they had not 
waited for him ; he had had such a pressing invita- 
tion to stay and take tiffin at the barracks; but, no, 
he preferred the bosom of his own family, the 
society of his own daughter and wife. Then, when 
he felt sure that the servant was listening to all he 
was saying, he began, quite playfully, as if he were 
amusing a kitten with a ball of worsted, — 
* Ethel, my dear, you have made a conquest.' 
The servant pricked up his ears, and it occurred 
to the keenly-intelligent speaker that servants were 
capital newspapers. The footman, hearing a do- 
mestic tit-bit of news, would be sure to tell the 
ladies' maid, and she, in her turn, would retail the 
gossip, with trifling addenda of her own, to the 
mistress ; and if the general public came to know 
and believe — and believing was the natural off"- 
spring of simple telling — that there was a more than 
ordinary friendship existing between Lord Randle 
AUnutt and Miss Ethel Varley, then, to a certain 
extent, the couple became compromised, and many a 
man married a woman, and many a woman married 

L 
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a man, to escape the just or unjust censures of 
society. 

* Of whom, papa ? ' asked Ethel, but not raising 
her eyes from her plate. 

' Of — whom do you think .'* ' 

' Lord Allnutt, of course ! — at least, so I 'm told/ 
broke in Mrs. Varley, triumphantly, thinking 
she had played a winning card. But her triumph 
was of short duration ; for her husband cast such a 
look of mingled contempt, and pity, and scorn at 
her, that she was fain to confess to herself that she 
was playing second in hand, and should therefore 
play low. 

* It is not likely, my dear Margaret,' said Horace 
Varley, to his wife, in a very calm voice, but with 
an anything but calm-looking face, * that Lord 
Randle would trouble himself to relate what other 
men thought of our — my daughter.' 

And Mrs. Varley, remembering she was second in 
hand, played a very low two. 

* Certainly not,' she said. 

* I am very much obliged to any one who speaks 
well of me,' from Ethel, who had resolved, if ever 
Lord Randle's name were mentioned as coupled 
with hers, to evince no enthusiasm for the news. 

' He admires you,' from the father. 
The mother, having no opinion to offer of her 
own, and no opinion of anybody else's coming up 
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to hand, threw away from her big suit, by smiling 
and saying nothing. 

indeed!' said Ethel. 

And her innocently saying little encouraged her 
j^ilty parents to say much. 
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CHAPTER X. 

If I speak to thee in Friendship's name, 
Thou think'st I speak too coldly ; 

If I mention Love's devoted flame, 
Thou sa/st I speak too boldly. 

Moore's How sJiall I Woo ? 

The cunning way in which Lord Randle's name 
was slipped in at every corner, made Ethel come 
to the conclusion that some agency was at work, 
concocting some plot, to tempt one or other, or 
both of them, to become to each other more than 
at present they were. If Lord Randle himself 
were a conspirator, he certainly was a very mild 
and quiet one, for he scarcely ever did more than 
pay her ordinary attention. But then, still waters 
run deep. That her father — her ambitious father 
— ^was an active agent, she never doubted ; 
that her mother was a weak emissary in leading- 
strings, she could see, and from the enthusiastic 
manner in which she allowed her adversary to look 
over her shoulder, and see her cards, she thought, 
for the sake of the success of the plan, that she 
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should not' only be in leading-strings, but should 
wear a gag. Well, her part, on the defensive side, 
was an easy one. She had only to wait till the 
•enemy came up, and then — repulse him. Of course, 

m 

envoys would be sent to her, to demand of her 
abject surrender. These would arrive with greetings 
of peace and good-will ; and future benefits, such 
as rank and position, would accrue, if she would 
only, quietly and willingly, give up the key to the 
citadel of her heart. 

Like the mournful song of the virgins who, 
with no burning lamps, had stumbled through 
the darkness to the doors of the new Jerusalem 
— too late — the door was closed, and they could 
not enter : so were they coming to knock, and 
knock in vain, at her heart's portal. Nay, 
though they willingly would kiss her feet, she 
never could relent. 

So she had but to wait. The enemy had to 
come to sue. It was not leap year ; so maidenly 
modesty forbade that she should go and ask. 
Even though it had been, she would scarcely have 
ventured to have played for the silken gown, for 
fear she won gown and giver too. That, in the 
camp of the enemy, would be showing a reckless 
■disregard for fate. Time would end the mystery ; 
for in time, if he were coming, he would come, and 
she, tenderly and politely refusing the honour of the 
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proffered hand, would light up the gas on the hitherta 
dark seance^ and, like the showman at the fair, when 
he had ushered one audience out, would usher, with 
yells and sound of gongs and beating of drums, 
another in. Only, unlike the show in the niarket- 
placc,shewould silently wait for her audience to come„ 
rather relying on the merits of the performance 
inside than on the noisy proclamation of it without. 
And she knew she would not have to tarry long, 
for her bonnie Highland laddie, with a feather in 
his bonnet and a ribbon at his knee, was, even now, 
coming from the north, to welcome her — had even 
now already come. 

If her parents had made up their minds to marry 
her to some one of their choosing, it would not 
be judicious or politic to thwart that effort of theirs 
by bringing forward another candidate, and one 
of her own choosing. Better to wait, and let 
them play their game and fail, and then for her 
to come in, play her game and win. That would 
be the most pacific course to adopt. Give each a 
clear course, with fair sailing — no fouling — no clash- 
ing — no taking the wind out of the other's sails — 
no collisions, with the possible risk of sinking. So, 
for a time, at least, until the sky seemed clearer, 
the secret of her engagement to George Temple 
should remain intact as .such, and then it could 
leak out, not necessarily confessing to having had 
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an existence, but as a natural sequence to the 
overthrow of the other. 

There were stern parents, in farces and comedies, 
who, when their sons and daughters opposed their 
wishes, cut their offspring off with a shilling. It 
was a strange sum to insult their approaching 
poverty with ; but it was a coin which would make 
the disobedient ones bear the punishment of wish- 
ing it were of more value, and of knowing that its 
value was but little. But then, such parental freaks 
kept the audience in suspense for two or three acts, 
and then, just at the finish when the lumpiness was 
being felt in the throat, and the handkerchiefs 
were being got ready — lo, and behold ! the cruel 
father relents, makes out a new will, blesses his 
happy children, and the curtain falls on — comedy. 

But sometimes the same play is enacted in real 
life, but without the relenting father, without the 
ultimate happiness of the children. Hearts, once 
flesh and blood, grow into marble, on whose surface 
the petrified lines of the once-living veins can be 
traced, and forget the inclinations of rash youth, 
and how prone young maidenhood is to tempt. 
And plunges, heedless and uncalculating they may 
be, are taken, and the doors of home are closed 
on the wandering sheep, perhaps tired, and wearied, 
and repentant of their rash, thoughtless sin, long 
ere now. The forms of familiar figures dance 
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against the blinds, with shadows which can only 
be seen and not grasped. Perhaps, when the 
curfew bell of twilight life is sounding, and faint 
memoriesofunforgiveness, of pardon asked but not 
granted, come up in ghastly array before the re- 
ceding soul — then, when physical power to undo 
the churlish wrong is too weak to act, and moral 
power too failing to prompt to action — then, when 
the hand is palsied into stillness, and the eye 
glazed into more than sleep — when the visions of 
all that was once dear can fasten on the mind no 
longer, and an unrepenting, unpardoning past 
resolves itself into the eternity of an unrepenting, 
unpardoning future — then the curtain falls on — 
almost tragedy. 

Aye, cut off with a shilling ! And the surplus 
pounds and guineas go to buy clothes for negroes 
to wear, when the heat of God's sun forbids that 
clothes be worn in the negro country ; and bone 
of the benevolent giver*s bone, and flesh of his 
flesh, is wandering, coatless and shoeless, in the 
streets of the Babylon at home. Cut off", owing 
to their folly, owing to their crime, with a shilling — 
aye, but has no provision been made for those who 
follow after } For wife — perhaps a sharer in the 
wrong ; if so, then, surely a sufferer : for children, 
and for children's children, all bearing the same 
name, all off*-shoots from the same parent stem ; 
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in truth, the sins of the fathers are ofttimes visited 
on the children, even to the third and fourth gene- 
ration. 

And Ethel who, having lived well, was fond of 
life, was not anxious that she should be cut off 
from her hoped-for share, whereby her pot would 
be kept boiling. But even her father — much as 
he loved her, more as he loved her when it suited 
him, and most as he loved her when she suited 
him — might grow furious, and scold, and perhaps 
might be too proud to repent. Coming down from 
the high horse of individuality, and having to sit 
on the low stool of repentance, would not suit, 
nor be in harmony with, the creed of the 
omnipotent and immaculate first personal pronoun, 
I, Horace Varley. Is there not a very truthful 
saying about its being wise, when one resolves to 
wed, to fall in love, that being sufficient to ensure 
the bliss appertaining even to the occupants of a 
cottage covered with woodbine-blossoms, of gay- 
coloured plants outside, but only bread-and-cheese 
and kisses within ? But wiser still to fall in love 
with a girl who had a little or a great deal of 
money, for then you could have a house instead of 
a cottage ; but if you still preferred a cottage, 
half hid in its sweetly scented honeysuckle and 
brilliantly dyed convolvulus trailings, you would be 
able, at least, to vary the eternal monotony of the 
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bread and cheese with an occasional currant-cake, 
and have the kisses all the same. 

The suburban semi-town, semi-village, of Lyndee 
boasted a square ; but, as square was a rather 
common term to apply to that walk made sacred 
by the promenading of Society, albeit that the local 
gfuidc-book termed it such, the inhabitants yclept 
it the Parade, and a few of the youthful bloods, 
male and female, were apt to occasionally name it 
the Lounge. But, what is in a name ? and — as the 
villain in the melodrama says — no matter! In 
this square, or parade, or lounge, then, the military 
band was wont to play for the edification of the 
lower orders in the art of music, and for the edifi- 
cation of the upper orders in the equally harmo- 
nious art of flirting. And, though it was only the 
month of February — a bleak February quickly 
melting into a bleaker March — the band played 
in the evenings, and not, as in most civilized places, 
at the same season of the year, in the afternoon. 
' For,' said the inhabitants, * it is quite as cold in 
the afternoon as it is in the evening, and it is much 
more pleasant to hear the soft music through the 
— in this month — hard dark than in the harder 
light, when the dust was blowing ruthlessly about.' 
Besides, the afternoon of all who lived real lives 
was the time when shops had to be visited, and tea 
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and muffins had to be consumed. It was so jolly 
for a girl to don her Ulster coat, and put a boa 
round her neck, and hide her dainty little chin in its 
warm embrace, so awfully jolly to dive her hands 
deep down into the deep-down depths of her pockets^ 
and feel so cosy, rosy, and warm. And if — for thus 
they talked — you were walking with a fellow, so 
nice, you know, to — and the wind made you do it — 
keep tumbling up against him, and he against you. 
Quite a romp, you know ; and one couldn't do it in 
broad daylight. In fact. Ulsters were only made 
to be worn at night, or when one was travelling, 
not for mid-(day promenades in a fashionable Bond 
or Regent Street, though used for the latter by a cer- 
tain class ofunfashionable young men. Butthenitwas 
charitable to suppose that they were honest enough 
to wear the only coats they had. Men had been dis- 
covered wearing white shirt-fronts which were 
fronts and nothing more. But needs must when 
poverty drives, and even a poor man — penniless, 
but with a pedigree — could be and look a gentleman^ 
so long as he had a decently cut coat on his back. 
The ladies of Lyndee, both the married and the 
single, were all daughters of Eve, and so — by the 
kind permission of the Colonel and officers, the 
band would play in the evenings. There were 
trees planted, and, what was much more im- 
portant, trees which were alive and growing, in this 
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square-parade, this lounging-square, but their 
branches looked very weird and withered just now. 
Wait till summer, and then — 

So, while the band was playing, and the clerk of 
the weather had sent a calm evening, with clear 
sky and a clearer moon, Ethel Varley was walking 
about, with an escort in the person of Clement 
Dane. And though she appeared, quite pleased 
with his companionship, yet Clement noticed that 
•she was always looking about as if in search for 
some one, for some one whom she expected ; so he 
said to her, with artful innocence in his voice, — 

* I don't think he will be here to-night/ 

*He — who?' she asked, with quite as much art- 
ful innocence in her voice as there had been in his. 

* As I look upon myself, Miss Varley, as a friend 
of yours who has been tried, sorely tried — ' 

* It was quite as painful a trial to me, Mr. Dane, 
as it could have been to you, and I — I think we 
both bore it 'bravely. Talking of bearing things 
bravely,' — and her voice pitched itself to a lighter 
key, — * did you ever hear the story of Thackeray 
who, at dinner one evening, was sitting opposite 
a lady, over whose shoulders the servant had 
overturned a dish of peas ? Of course there 
followed a silence, as all the company expected 
the great literary lion would make some original 
remark on the comical occurrence. But Thackeray 
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never said a word till the buzz of conversation was 
resumed, and then, looking across at the victim of 
the servant's clumsiness, he said, with a simplicity 
of kindness in his words, — ** You bore that bravely." 
It was rather an ordeal, was it not, for the poor 
lady?' 

* Talking of Thackeray,' he replied, * did it ever 
strike you how enviable those men's memo- 
ries are which arc known only through their plain 
names ? You never hear of " Mr." Dickens, or 
" Mr." Thackeray — that is greatness. But,' after a 
slight pause, * he won't be here to-night.' 

* Come, now, Mr. Dane, there must be no half- 
confidences with us : to whom do you allude, and 
why do you allude to this unknown whom .'* ' 

* Well, some one at the barracks, the other day, 
was making a bet that you were going to marry 
Lord Randle Allnutt.' 

* Me, marry Lord Randle Allnutt ! ' she exclaimed. 
So the plot was thickening, and she, in her pursuit 

of it, was getting warm, as children say, when, at the 
game of hide-the-handkerchief, the searcher gets 
near the hidden trophy. 

This was most cruel and most unkind, that her 
name should be the common talk of barrack- 
rooms, and be coupled with that of a man to whom 
she had never shown the lest partiality, or given the 
slightest encouragement. Too bad I But what 
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did people care for name or fame or character, so 
long as they could get ink and dirt, of their own 
making, to cast over it ? It was ever so much 
better nowadays, when chivalry had almost clean 
died out, to toss about and hang out to dry the 
soiled linen of domestic life — even to bespatter 
with mud the clean white linen, folks were foolish 
enough to hang up to the idle gaze of the more 
than idle public. But newspapers blasted the cha- 
racters of men and women with no reason, save to 
add red pepper to the editorial soup, and then with- 
drew their vile insinuations, grovelling in the dust 
with grovelling apologies, leaving those who had read 
the charge and had not read its withdrawal, and those 
who had read and hawked about both, to live upon 
the damning insinuation that there never was smoke 
unless with a fire beneath. But the clap-trap 
stories of houses where good coffee was drunk, and 
bad cigars smoked, had become the gospel of the 
talking world, and the fumes of the bad tobacco 
quite drowned the aroma of the pleasantly scented 
coffee. And women's names, these were the most de- 
filed — because, with calumny heaped upon calumny, 
and then thrown at them by prostituted pens and 
prostituted tongues — they could only grin and bear. 
If there were to be tears, these must be shed in the 
closet. 

She would hate, from the very bottom of her 
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heart, and with all the brute bitterness of a woman's 
hatred, this Lord Randle for ever afterwards. And 
yet — was he the spreader of this slander ? He would 
scarcely run the risk of informing all the world that 
he had chosen her for his wife-elect without having 
first made known to this same bride-elect his 
intentions. No ; there must be other sowers of the 
seed which, though they knew it not, would only 
ripen into tares. Her father.^ Had he sunk so low 
in his estimation for his daughter's character that 
he would demean himself, and that spark of genuine 
pride he had — a genuine spark amongst flames of 
what was counterfeit — by attempting to arrange 
and settle her marriage by first compromising her 
in the eyes of the world ? The more she thought 
of it, the more vividly did she begin to loathe the 
false life she had been doomed for so long to live. 
A daughter, indeed, should be to her parents, who, 
in the past, had been so much to her, all that was 
tender an daffectionate ; but when she found that her 
parents were carried off by the glamour of golden 
skies, which were, in reality, only canvas clouds, 
daubed red and yellow by the painter's brush, then — 
because they were weaving the silken cord where- 
with to hang themselves — it was time to stand 
up and rebel, and get out of the way ere the 
pitch touched her, even though she had to make 
her exit — cut off with a shilling ! 
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Patience. The bubble would soon burst, for 
those who were blowing at it were blowing too hard, 
and its poor, thin, colour-tinted sides must soon 
give way. Her path, her course, was clear, and 
when she had taken it, as take it she would, then 
those who had talked lightly of her would have to 
own that, in their estimation of her, they had been 
intemperate, harsh, and wrong. There would be 
little satisfaction in gaining this subsequent ver- 
dict, even though she was at peace with her own 
conscience. Ah ! conscience was all very well to 
preach about, but a conscience might, in time, get 
so hard that even a thief might think he was steal- 
ing for conscience sake ; one private little con- 
science was but such a drop in the bucket of the 
combined reckonings of the world. Her heart, 
with hope deferred, might indeed grow sick, but, 
though the night was long and dark and dreary, 
joy would come with the morning sun. 

' It was only chaff, I suppose,' said Clement, re- 
covering from her abrupt interruption ; * but — 
George Temple was present, and he said, so quietly, 
but with such guilt in that quiet, that you would 
do nothing of the kind.' 

George Temple ! The man she loved, and who, 
with warm avowal, had told her of his love — un- 
quenching, and to be unqucnchcd i* — was his love 
only so skin deep that he could afford to risk the 
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loss of some money upon it in a bet ? Truly the 
world was getting blacker every moment. 

* And did George — I mean Mr. Temple — did he 
seem to enjoy the sport ? and — and how much did 
he bet ? ' 

*You mustn't misunderstand me. George 
Temple was in no mood for appreciating the turn 
the conversation had taken, and I think he only 
spoke to try and end the idle talk. And he did 
end the speculation, if others read his meaning as 
I did } ' 

* I like Mr. Temple very, very much.' 

* A positive very to your liking for me, and a 
comparative very to your liking for him. I think 
I know your secret.* 

* I like Mr. Temple very, very, very much.' 

* A superlative very. I do know your secret.' 

* Wise man ! Can you keep it ? ' 

* Wise woman, to give it to so trusty a keeper.' 

* Don't you think, Mr. Dane — I will, perhaps,, 
call you Clement when I'm married — that I have, 
in my conversion of you, made you a happier and 
a better man ?' 

'Happier and better, certainly, so far as you 
helped me to abandon a hopeless search. I would 
have been much happier, and, likewise, better, had 
I got what I wished for. But it is only a child 
who cries for the moon.' 

M 
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' And a man — who jumps boldly out of the pit 
where the worm of fruitless hope never dies/ 

* How we do preach to one another, Miss Varley 
— 1 don't know what your husband will let me 
call you when you are married — and we are always 
wandering to the serious side of life.' 

' Are we ? That must be because we think 
seriously of each other's destinies.' 

* I do so hope your future will always be bright 
and prosperous, and I think you have chosen well.* 

* Better, think you, than if I had selected you ? * 
she asked, laughing. 

* The question is difficult to answer. We can't 
peep into what might have been, until it has be- 
come, and merged into, a has-been. I don't think 
we have power to regulate our fancies and our 
dislikes.' 

' A man or a woman can only love one at a time.* 
' I thought you were going to say only once, and 
I began to think of my poor self* 

* Well, you will love again, and you will be worth 
loving when the right woman comes. But you will 
always look upon me as something more than a 
mere acquaintance — a mere friend. Time scotches 
— does not kill.' 

' That — that day I called to — to have a cup of tea 
and—' 

Backward, backward, flew his thoughts to that 
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story he had. longed to tell — little dreaming that. 
as he went to tell it, its requiem had already been 
sung. Like George Eliot^s song of the dying swan, 
it had floated down the westward river, blending 
«arth and heaven with its ruby drops of red blood ; 
with wings half open like a flower — so, coy and 
bashful had his love gone forth. It had floated 
down the. ruby river, just as the poet had made 
the dying swan float down, with dying day as its 
<:ompanion ! 

Ah ! it was all over now ! 

*That day I called,' he began again, for his 
thoughts had run him into a pause, * I wanted to 
try and make you feel that I was somebody more 
to you than the other everybodies ; that I had 
some preference claim ; that you would come to 
me and ask advice, and hint your little troubles to. 
and beg your little aids from me. Every one has 
troubles ; and, you know, troubles are ever so much 
-easier to bear when their burden is shared by a 
friend. I longed to be that friend.' 

* Do you think such a friendly connexion pos- 
sible with other than a husband ? Do you think it 
safe?' 

* Before marriage, yes ; after marriage, why 
not ? ' 

'Would the too many cooks spoil the broth of 
your argument ? ' 



( 
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* It is a soup most difficult to give the proper 
flavour to. I think Hfe is so good that it ought to 
be worthy of possessing great friendships which 
do not verge into the grounds of love.' 

* But that ground is the edge of a volcano. I 
know what you mean, and wish to imply, and I 
have often wondered if such a friendship were safe 
in existing between a man and a woman. Does 
friendship tumble into passion ? If not, then it 
can exist ; if it does, then the risk is too great- 
Between man and man, of course, the reasoning 
holds ; between women and women, I am not so 
sure about it, for even — even women-friends are 
jealous and get spiteful, and therefore trust never 
gets implicit ; man doesn't love man, and woman 
never loves woman. Between man and woman — 
that is too big a puzzle. It is safer to have all 
important confidences between wife and husband.' 

* Then, take my case ; you and I have become 
very real friends, owing to — well, never mind the 
wherefore. You and I — ' 

* But don't forget that I have a corrective and 
correcting power to guide me.' 

* And I being alone. Yet — ' 

* We shall always be very true friends, Mr. Dane, 
always, I hope, but we mustn't get out of the 
shallow waters. You follow me. And now let us 
talk to the funny old major.' 
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And the red-faced major, whose admiration for 
the Varleys, and for the Varlcys' dinners and wine, 
we have already been made acquainted with, 
approaching at the moment when Ethel Varley, 
thinking, perhaps, that Clement Dane might, 
through ignorance of the soundings, get into deep 
water, addressed him with, — 

* Come, major, this won't do! Where is your wife? ' 

* Ah, Miss Varley, she 's quite capable of taking 
K:are of herself,' — a little fact the whole of Lyndee 
was aware of, — *and is, doubtless, flirting some- 
where, just as — as other people do.' 

*What is flirting, major? ' asked Ethel. 

* Tell her, Dane ; you know more about it than 
I do,' from the major. 

* You must have known all about it, once,' replied 
Clement. 

* Yes,* said the major ; * but I 've forgotten it ; 
only,' he added, quickly, *I recognize it when I sec it.' 

'Come, major,' began Ethel, *you never come 
and call on — me, now. Faint heart — ' 

'Fair lady!' broke in the major, quickly, and 
-with a low bow . 

* But you enjoyed papa's port wine the other 
night ? Papa always says he likes having you to 
•dinner, because you really enjoy the dinner.* 

There was a joke, familiar to both, and of old 
istanding, which warranted this speech. 
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* I like your father's society/ from the major^ 
interrupted by Ethel, adding, — 

* Father's port wine.' 

* My dear Miss Varley, be just, be generous, and 
say, and — and the port wine. It lets- me down 
more gently.' 

And the red-faced major s wife coming up, she 
took the red-faced major by the arm, making his 
face grow redder than was its wont, saying, — 

* I 've been looking for you everywhere, and it 's 
high time we were getting home.' 

* Really, my dear,' in a sympathetic whisper from 
the major. 

* Carry the bold, bad man away,' said Ethel, in 
an assumed solemn voice. 

' Ah, Miss Varley ! good evening,' from the major's 
better and stronger half, for the major was moved 
off while yet his wife spoke. 

* Do you think,' began Clement, when the major 
and his wife were out of hearing, 'there is con- 
fidence between that pair ? ' 

* I don't know. Perhaps she is an excellent wife^ 
for all we know and say to the contrary,' said 
Ethel, shortly, not over anxious to get back to the 
subject already so well discussed. 

All means to gain the end. Alas ! it was true 
that while Mrs. Varley was chatting freely, as she 
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wandered from knot of friends to knot of strangers, 
wringing in opinions to be hereafter retailed, her 
husband was pacing most impatiently all over the 
parade, trying to light on Lord Randle. He was 
anxious to get hold of his fish, and fasten him on 
to a hook at Ethel's skirt ; and if only he could 
manage this, with all Lyndec looking on, so much 
less chance was there of his backing out of the 
agreement already verbally signed and sealed in 
the presence of and by the father. By associating 
himself with the girl, by following her about in 
public — why, people were beginning to talk, and it 
would be unjust, and ungenerous, and not in keep-i 
ing with his conduct hitherto, if Lord Randle were 
willingly to compromise her name and character. 
And if a man persists in paying attentions to a 
girl, he certainly has a chance of making himself 
tolerably disagreeable. He can pester, and vex, 
and annoy her with his uncalled-for, unwished-for 
addresses ; and however innocent Ethel might be 
in her encouragement, still, as a father, as a 
member of Society, and bowing to the obligations 
of Society; as a second Daniel come to judge 
between the right and wrong, it would be his duty 
to tell his daughter that she herself had allowed 
her name to be tainted by the pitch of compromise, 
and she must make amends to Society. Yes, it 
would be his bounden duty to tell her this, even 
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though the declamation cost him tears — tears 
which even crocodiles would be proud to shed. 
But Lord Randle Allnutt, while the raging hypocrite 
was foaming around in his fruitless chase, was sitting 
in his bed-room, examining some papers, and quietly 
smoking a cigar. He was very deep in thought, 
and an open telegram was lying on the table by 
his side — an open telegram, over which stray spilt 
drops of brandy-and-soda had fallen. He was, 
among other things, thinking of Ethel, and — 

Ethel and George Temple were standing to- 
gether, somewhat apart from the crowd. 

' I thought you would be here,' he said, and her 
hand was in his ; 'but I 'm on duty, and must bolt back 
again, or there will be such a row if I 'm missed.* 

* Come and see me to-morrow, and take your 
chance of seeing me alone. Bring a letter, in case 
you do not. Here is one, but only a scrap, for I 
hadn't time to write more.' 

' Here is one half finished,' he said, giving her a 
folded piece of paper, and getting the same from 
her. 

' I '11 write one to-night, when they think I 'm in 
bed and asleep.' 

' And try and dream of me, darling.' 

* See, I put your letter in my bosom, where the 
ring — your ring — hangs ; for pockets are never safe.* 
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' Good-night, dearest ! ' 

* Yes, go away, my darling, and — ' 

They stood apart from where the bulk of the 
people were, and a cloud had dusked the brightness 
of the moon ; he put his lips hurriedly, in the dark 
— and they needed no guide to direct them — 
against hers, and, kissing her, fled away. And she 
felt not that he had gone, till she woke as from a 
dream ; for the sky had, to her vision, burst ablaze 
with glorious colourings, and the music had swelled 
into a triumphant anthem. And — 

It had been the first real kiss — his first kiss. 
How it burned deep down into her soul ! 

* Ah ! here she is,' said Mr. Varley, coming up to 
her, with his wife on his arm ; * pretty pranks these 
for a girl — ' 

' I thought I saw Lord Randle, and I wanted to 
speak to him ; and I — ' answered Ethel, pouring 
her oil upon the waters. 

* Are you sure you are warm enough, my dear, 
said her father, very mildly; *for your mother 
doesn't need her extra shawl, and — ' 

*.I 'm too warm, papa dear,' said Ethel. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The best-laid schemes o* mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley. 

Burns' Ode to a Mouse, 

Ethel began to wonder to herself if, in always 
soothing the troubled waters of her father's feelings 
by the mere mention of the magical name of Lord 
Randle Allnutt, she was not becoming a consenting 
party to, what she termed, this persecution. If her 
father and Lord Randle were in league — then, every 
time when she spoke or hinted at the name, she 
was only heaping coals on the fire which her father 
would carry away. Yet she was clear of any future 
imputations, in that she gave no permission for 
such tale-bearing, and, if a misconstruction were 
put upon her sayings, she was not to blame. 
Perhaps if half-veiled hints were retailed to Lord 
Randle Allnutt, they might tend to hurry on his 
proposing for her hand — hurry on his discomfiture, 
hurry on his defeat. Then the detestable war would 
be over. Her action might be wrong; but she had 
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acted for the best, and could not now stop and 
consider. Besides, all was fair in love and war, 
and this was a war of love. She wondered, too, if 
Lord Ran die loved her ? If so, he was very 
silent — very backward in giving semblance to his 
passion. Some men, she knew, like the funny 
lovers in funny farces, were " backward in coming 
forward " ; but most men managed, somehow, to 
let their inclinations be known and felt, and then 
they might pause and linger, through bashfulness, 
through, like Macbeth, getting no opportunity of 
proceeding further in the matter. The majority of 
men were too rash — too excited in their hurry — 
and asked women to be their wives, before ever 
breathing the breath of love. Lord Randle had 
most certainly once, but only once, started making 
a speech which might have ended in love-making, 
but which, certainly, had never been prefaced by 
that needful prologue : but, if he had meant to 
venture on to that, between him and her, thin 
ice, she had as certainly warned him off, with a 
red danger-signal, for which, being pulled by a 
somewhat rude verbal rope, she had felt it her duty, 
as a lady, to apologize. Besides, his was not the 
only offer which she would have, courteously, to 
refuse. Had she not refused Clement Dane's 
already ? And his, too, bright with youth and with 
all the delicacies of a first, unthwarted passion. 
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How much easier would, or, at least, should, the 
veteran heart bear the kindly-meant affront. She 
was not free to give her hand, because she could 
not give her heart ; and hand and heart, when 
departing from her, must journey together. 

She had sat up late into the night, and written 
her letter to her lover — her secret letter ; but, 
then, all was fair in love and war, and the present 
was a combination of the two. Of love — the filling 
full the great void in her heart, of tuning into 
sweetest harmony the chords of music which sang 
from heart to tongue ; of lighting up the lamp 
within the sanctuary of her soul, so that, at the altar 
there, her mind might commune with a mind she 
thought richer and rarer than her own. Of love — 
because all life was shrouded with one heavy pall, 
which, from the greatness of its texture and its 
ample folds, shut out all other tumults, all other 
sounds, save the wild tumult and deep soundings 
of her own hot heart, and the tumult of that heart 
wailed music soft and low. Only one echo broke, 
and murmured forth a thousand retreating sounds ; 
but it was the one echo she cared to listen to — for 
it was his. Only one ray of light broke through the 
painted window, lighting up the floor with varied 
tints ; but it was the only sunbeam which brought 
warmth to her, for — it was his. Only one rill of 
water trickled down the walls, and kissed her 
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forehead, drop by drop ; but each bore a message 
which wore into her heart, as dropping water wears 
the stone, and that was the only message she cared 
to greet, for — it was his. Of war — because it was 
alien heart fighting the useless fight with alien 
heart ; the more they fought, the more estranged 
did they become. Of evil passions, which engen- 
dered hate. Of mockings and of sneers, which 
fostered discord. 

She had burned her candle at both ends, and 
the stoutest lives cannot survive that. Stout life ! 
But who would ever think of speaking thus of hers, 
so frail and fragile. So, when the morning came, 
she felt in no wise refreshed by her sleep, she felt 
giddy and feverish, and as if a long illness were 
coming on. But she must not give way ; her day 
would soon be bright, for — he was coming. Will 
he come ? Waiting, she enacted that song, so 
sweet, because so true ; she heard the rustling of 
feet among the withered leaves — but were they 
his ? Ah ! no, they were only the footfalls of the 
deer, scamping through the wood. She heard the 
sound of voices ; but was it his, and its echoes 
making the number ? Ah, no ! they were the 
voices of the reapers, as they mowed and bound 
the golden sheaves of corn. Then down the avenue 
of chestnuts — down the vaulted avenue of her 
yearning heart — came the measured fall of foot- 
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steps, heard once, and recognized for ever 
after. 

She would go and meet him at the door, and 
no talc-bearing servant would know that he had 
come. They would climb the staircase softly, and 
on tiptoe, and hand-in-hand, with pulses beating 
in their every finger. They would, at least, have 
one brief moment all alone, and gaze in each other's 
faces, reading tales of lovers' love. She would lay 
her head upon his shoulder, nor dare even to whisper, 
for fear of waking from the reverie. One hand 
would toy amongst his hair; one hand would 
hold him in her tight embrace. War, horrent war, 
was waging far without ; but here was peace. 

Dreams ! dreams ! dreams ! 

He would tell her the oft-repeated, never-to-be- 
tired-of story of his love — his great love for her. 
How all her being was possessed by him — her eyes, 
with all their pensive thoughts, the wavelets of her 
sunny hair, each blush that mantled to her cheek, 
each rush of panting blood which hurried to her 
lips, all, all — 

Reality, surely ; reality — not dreams ! 

So they met together, and alone. Her mother 
was somewhere in the house — probably asleep ; and 
her father, she did not know whether he was in or 
out. 

Hush . . . not so loud ! 
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* I won't be able to stay long, darling/ he said to 
her, * for I am on duty again to-day ; but I have 
come in my uniform, so that I can prolong my 
visit to the last moment.' He was in undress uni- 
form. * And if your father comes in, I '11 say I 
called to ask him to dine with me at mess, on 
Friday. He won't believe me ; but that won't 
matter. And — ' 

* Don't take off those big, whitewashed, military 
gloves of yours. They look so big, and bulky, and 
innocent. No man could be suspected of ever 
making love in such gloves. Now put that one on 
again, when I tdl you.' 

So he obeyed, and, placing his arms round her 
waist, he kissed her. 
Fatal embrace ! 

* But, George,' she continued, their pleasantries 
being over, * I am quite expecting a proposal from 
Lord Randle, and when I have, as I must, refused 
him, then I will confess my engagement to you. 
But it is better to wait till that inevitable crisis is 
past.' 

* Have we so many enemies ? ' 

'Tl^ree most potent ones. The world, the flesh, 
and — papa ! ' 

' But I ought to tell you, though, indeed, I have 
tried to tell you in my letters, what a poor man 1 
am to dare think of marrying. But then a man. 
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even a beggar, must marry some time. I have a 
little besides my pay : but the combined lump is 
but a poor pittance.' 

* Have you enough to keep yourself on ? ' 

' Oh, yes ; but I live very quietly and very 
modestly.' 

* Isn't what is enough for one enough for two ? ' 

* Yes ; but a rasher of bacon isn't much, even 
when enough for two.' 

* But you do wish me to share the rasher, don't 
you } ' she asked, coaxingly. ' Depend upon it, we 
will fare better . than that. And I won't be very 
expensive, for I have heaps of dresses — enough, 
almost, to last me until you become a — a major. 
Then when you get promoted, after paying for your 
spurs, and provided the captain's pay keeps us 
from the workhouse, then you will give me, as pin- 
money, the extra pay, to buy gloves and ribbons 
with.' 

* I wonder if your father will aid us ? How 
very worldly we get when once we jump the barrier 
of possessing.' 

* Ah ! well, that can't be helped, my dear ; up 
till now we have been living on love, and — ' 

* Is our stock exhausted so soon ? ' 

' Stupid man ! Love costs nothing, and living 
costs a good deal — at least, so I 'm told, as mamma 
would say.' 
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' Suppose papa says, No ? * 

* Have you the courage to bring a ladder to my 
bed-room window, and run away with me ? * 

' And hide you till the cruel parent consents ? * 

* Yes ; but I shall be of age in autumn, and then 
I can do as I like. Will you wait till then ? ' 

' I '11 wait for ever, darling/ 

* No, that won't do : for ever is too far away. 
And yet, George, you might have to wait till the 
vast for ever came.* 

* I should grow tired of waiting ; my patience 
will be exhausted ere autumn comes, when — when 
the leaves begin to fall.' 

* But I want you to wait till then. Oh ! I will 
be true to you — staunch and true. But I had a 
dream the other night — I do dream of you some- 
times, but not often, though I try hard to — that I 
was to be married on my birthday, and I got to the 
altar, but you never came. And when they lifted 
up my veil, I heard my friends saying that I, too, 
was gone, and that where I had stood there was a 
skeleton ! Then I woke ; but wasn't it a horrid 
dream } ' 

'You shall be married on your birthday, my 
pet' 

* And you will be there, George ?' 

* I will be there.' 

* My dream doesn't mean anything, does it, 

X 
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darling ? Dreams do not come true ? ' And she 
asked it in a frightened voice. 

' Oh, yes,* he answered her, laughing ; * dreams 
do come true.' 

* Then will mine come true ? ' 

* Of course. You shall be married on your birth- 
day.' 

* But I wasn't married in my dream.' 

' Dreams go contrairey : a funeral means a mar- 
riage, and a marriage means a — * 

* Mine was a marriage, George.' 

' So it shall be, dearest ; so it shall be.' 

Then, speaking very lowly and earnestly, while 

she moved her chair nearer his, and laid her head 

upon his arm, she said, — 

* And you will always — always love me — always, 
and for ever } ' 

*Yes, child Ethel, through all that long, long 
word — for ever, through all long for ever and a 
day." 

* Always — always ? ' she persisted. 
' Yes, always.* 

' What a wonderful thing, George, it will be, that 
some day you and I, who met for the first time 
only a year ago — that you and I shall speak the 
same language and think the same thoughts.' 

* That my right hand shall hold as good what 
your left hand doeth. 
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*That my aspirations shall be to excel you in 
the exceeding greatness of your love for me — ' 

*As mine shall be to overreach your love for 
me/ 

'That is what the motto of all married life 
should be, George, is it not ? Aspiring to climb 
higher than each other with our crown of love ?' 

* Yes ; love rules and hallows every thought 
and act ; but there is more to be done than merely 
loving.' 

* More to be done ?' 

' Yes ; love is the reward, the prize ; but there is 
the school of every day's work to be gone to.' 

* Have we to teach r 

* Yes, by example.' 

' I see ; we must lead good lives. Perhaps they 
can never reach so high an eminence as to be 
called noble or sacred; but to be good is value 
enough to expect from the common folk of this 
common world.' 

' Yes, that is it. Be good.' 

* " Be good, sweet maid," ' she said, quoting. 
* You know the rest r 

' Yes. " And let who will be clever." ' 

* " Do noble deeds, not dream them all day 
long." ' 

Then, taking up the next line of the quotation, 
he said, — 
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* And here comes the key. "And so make life, 
death, and that vast for ever" — * 

* " One grand, sweet song," * she added, slowly, 
closing the verse. * Do you know, George, that 
that verse of Kingsley*s should be written on every 
young man and woman's brow, just as the 
people in heaven have a name written on their ^ 
foreheads.' 

* It is a splendid motto.' 

*It is an inspired and sublime thought, to compare 
a perfect, a good life, to a grand, sweet song ! ' 

* But see how those ruthless clock-hands have 
moved along. I must hurry off, or I '11 be too 
late for my duty. What a bore duty is — some- 
times.' 

* Ah ! you mustn't think in that way. Is not 
duty part of the lessons we have to teach in that 
school we are going to start in the autumn }' 

* Yes ; labour, and toil, and duty will be sweet 
then ; but at present, in these May-days of ours, it 
is sometimes — inconvenient.' 

* Well, if you must go, dear, you must, I sup- 
pose. But write me a long, long letter, darling,' 
she said, kissing him, * and have it with you the 
next time we meet, for we may not have so long 
time together and alone, till autumn comes, and that's 
— that's a long way off. And don't leave the letters 
I write to you in your coat-pockets, for your 
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servant will read them when he 's brushing your 
clothes in the morning. Better/ — she went on, 
woman-like, with quite a heap of messages all left 
to the last moment, — * tear them up after you have 
read them/ 

* Tear your letters up, Ethel ?' 

* It 's safer, and I '11 always give you one to 
make up for the one you have torn last. You can 
easily answer them from memory — at least, you 
should be able to do so, sir. This on the principle, 
you know, of dead men telling no tales ; not that 
I 'm ashamed of my tales, so long as you only read 
them, for you only could understand them ; but 
love-letters are very stupid and awkward things to 
get into the wrong people's hands. People always 
laugh when they read other persons' love-letters. 
Do you laugh, George, when you read mine ? * 

But the voice of her father, evidently in conver- 
sation with some one at the foot of the staircase, 
made Ethel place her finger to her lips, as if to 
invoke silence from her visitor. 

* Sit down for five minutes,* she said. * It will 
look so strange your running away the instant the 
others arrive, and papa is sure to come straight up 
here.' 

* All right ; and I '11 ask him to dinner, and — ' 

' Did you ever see that funny burlesque on 
*^ Black-eyed Susan," where the smugglers sing 
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something about their being a set of pretty, ugly 
h'ttle villains ? Much our case, leaving the word 
ugly to apply to those coming upstairs/ 

' Or the conspirators in " Madame Angot," singing 
their chorus in stage whispers.' 

* Is every device to deceive the enemy fair in war^ 
George ? ' 

* Yes, and in love, too.' 

And Ethel felt pleased and satisfied at this 
confession, because it was an avowal which sup- 
ported the course of action she had been adopting, 
and it put her mind at ease. She wished to return 
good for evil ; was anxious to play fair, even if fair 
play were denied her from the other side — the 
opposition. 

Was it worth all this perplexing of the mind to 
dabble in device, and to fly from the good things 
her parents were preparing for her future life ? 
When her destiny came, as come it would, and no 
matter in what shape it came — should she not 
take it thankfully, and accept its dictum cheer- 
fully } Should she not go boldly up to the block, 
and, like the murdered Queen, lay her head peace- 
fully down, knowing that her neck was very fair 
and small, and that soon all would be over ? For 
what would be, must be, the result ? Alienation 
from home ties and home affections — at least, such 
ties and affections as her home possessed — for it was 
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all SO more than probable that her father would cast 
her oflF, and in his ire, brought on by disappoint- 
ment, would abandon her. Her mother — poor, 
weak, neglected soul — would have no voice to 
raise in the matter, for though she evidently was 
acquiescing in the compact which was to make her 
the wife of Lord Randle, still she must be acting 
under stronger influence than her own, for she ^ 
possessed no moral courage which had ever been 
born within her. Still, she might raise a weak 
wail ; for, after all she was — her mother. 

This fragment, taken from the history of her life, 
with the necessary fragments taken from the 
histories of the actors in and around it, was it 
of sufficient moment to discuss, to follow in detail ? 
Was it worth writing a story about ? It was all 
so full of common incidents. Yet common life 
might command some interest, if told in common 
prose. 

It were easy to accept the destiny — to eat the 
bread and drink the water of inevitable fate, un- 
palatable though they might be, if only the bread- 
and-water feast were a temporary one, which, when 
finished, was finished for good and all. But was it 
not a feast for all time } Penal servitude for life, 
with gruel for love. The voice of the Church made 
it so, for the knot was only to be untied when the 
sage doctor shook his head, and said the body was 
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dead. Once married, they might — even though 
they bore the outward insignia of man and wife — 
live apart ; but that was too vile a crime to con- 
template committing while the halter of convenient 
marriage had not been, gyve-like, placed around 
their necks. Such a course was well enough, 
perhaps, to pursue, instead of living a cat-and-dog 
life, with no smiles in the morning and only sneers 
at night. Sometimes the old fairy tale was reversed 
in its transformation, and, instead of the Beast 
turning into a Prince, the Prince put on wild skins, 
and became a Beast, or the Prince fell in love with 
Cinderella at the ball, when beautiful with her 
fairy-gifted dresses, and flowers of speech, but, 
unlike the sequel to the story, when the wedding 
clock had chimed twelve, the beautiful lady returned 
to her cinder home, and her foot was ever so much 
too big to squeeze into the glass slipper. Here was 
position offered to her ; should she not take it, 
and chance love coming aftenvards ? That might 
have been worth risking, for love may follow in 
the train of marriage ; but then, in her case, it 
would never do, for love had gone from her, and 
gone to another man ; and love had gone from 
another man and come to her. And how could 
she accept the onus of the vows, how could she 
care to love, hope to honour, labour to obey, when 
her heart was over the hills and far away ? 
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There were the two courses open, either to live a 
^Ided life, which was only gilt, and nothing more ; 
or to live a golden life, which, at least, was pure 
and true, even though the value of the gold was 
represented only by the marriage ring which bound 
her finger. She could, and would, do it — forsake 
father and mother, and cleave to her husband. 
Perhaps — and what young girl has not shared the 
same experience ? — she had mapped out for her 
future a very different life than the one she was to 
follow : she, and her companion school-girls, had 
vowed that no man on earth, be he peasant or be 
he prince, should wed her unless he had a brougham 
and a lady's maid to give her ; but then how many 
such vows had she seen discarded and broken, when 
the right man came. Then, even though the cook 
were to dress the morning hair, what matter, 
so long as he was pleased t And as mar- 
riages were, it might be said, the dawning of 
a new era, the beginning of a fresh life, why 
should not the worldly prospects start in an alle- 
gorical cradle, or a perambulator.? and when a little 
time had gone, and the school-days, with their 
lessons of love, were not altogether ended, but 
mellowed down, and merged into workaday life, 
then might come the attendant brougham and the 
maid. Hamlet, the philosopher, was right : death 
was a small thing in itself ; but then we were all 
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SO ignorant of that something after it — it might be 
a country of pleasure, or a country of misery ; sleep 
was a simple and an easy doze to take, but then 
we were all so unprepared for the dreaming — they 
might be dreams of pleasure, or dreams of misery. 
So getting married to a man she did not like, or 
love, or care for, might, so far as the ceremony 
and the accompanying nuptials went, be a trivial 
matter ; but, then, a life-long life followed — it might 
be a life of pleasure, or a life of misery 

But here was her father coming up the stairs, and 
with him — if sense can detect an unseen presence — 
Lord Randle Allnutt. This must mean something, 
and another hour would end the drama. This 
she guessed, and her guess had truth in it, for her 
father, just before entering the house, had said to 
his companion, who was, indeed, no other than 
Lord Randle, — 

*We shall see Ethel in the drawing-room, no 
doubt, and, after the conventional flourish of opening 
conversation, I shall diplomatically discover that I 
am urgently required in another part of the house. 
Then, sir, as the poet said, you must — must act in 
the living present.' 

* But are you quite sure I am safe in — ' tremu- 
lously inquired the doubting suitor. 

*I have never asked my daughter what her 
feeling about you may be; but I have already 
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described her symptoms, and, at the band, last 
night, she told me that she was looking for you. 
I was not inquisitive enough — though, as a father, 
perhaps, I ought to have been — to inquire whether 
a meeting had been arranged— * 

' A meeting arranged ? * asked the fish of the 
angler, in genuine surprise. 

And the pair went indoors. 

The quartette in the drawing-room was not a 
happily arranged one. Ethel felt discomfited, be- 
cause she dreaded what the next hour would bring 
forth ; George Temple felt ill at ease, because he 
felt in the way, and that his face was burning with 
a tell-tale of guilt ; Horace Varley did not like the 
appearance of things — did not like seeing a 
young, good-looking soldier all alone with his 
daughter. 

' Where is your mother ^ ' he asked, very 
sharply. 

' Asleep, I fancy,* said Ethel, calmly. 

* I came to ask you, Mr. Varley, if — you would 
dine with me at mess, on Friday,' stammered out 
Temple. 

* I *m engaged on Friday,' responded the father, 
curtly — the plain English of this was, * Sir, you 're 
a liar.' — ' But it is always best to put invitations in 
writing, and then one doesn't forget them.' 

After which rebuke, George Temple thought the 
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fight was beginning to get rather hot and furious, 
and that it was time to retreat, which he did accord- 
ingly. 

And Lord Randle did not like the look of affairs 
at all ; so bad, indeed, did they look to him, 
observing what he had observed, that he almost 
resolved within himself not to venture with a pro- 
posal, but, on second thoughts, he argued that . it 
was due to her father to proceed, and that it were 
wiser to get the matter over. So he began, but in 
a quite different style to that which he had ever 
dreamt of adopting, — 

* Miss Varley ! ' 

And before he could say more, Horace Varley, 
jumping up from his seat, said, — 

* One minute ; I just want to say a word to my 
wife, and I '11 be back — ' 

' Don't leave us, Mr. Varley,' from Lord Randle, 
which request made his host stare, with wide-open 
eyes, at his visitor. ' I want, in your presence 
and in your hearing, to ask Miss Varley a ques- 
tion.' 

' At last,' thought Ethel. 

* What the devil is he driving at ? ' thought her 
father. 

* Miss Varley,' he continued, * I have, for some 
time past, felt a growing admiration for you. I — 
I — ' And Ethel wondered whether she should cut 
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his love-making as short as she had done poor 
Clement Dane's. * I have hinted this to your father^ 
and—' 

' Hinted, and nothing more, my dear,' said the 
father, addressing his daughter. 

' Really, Lord Randle, I — ' began Ethel. 

* Let me finish,' resumed his lordship. * From 
what I have gathered from your father, I have come 
here to-day to — to — perhaps, ask you to be my 
wife, perhaps for no such serious reason ; but before 
I explain my mission, seeing that I might ask yoir 
to be my wife,' and here Lord Randle, rising from 
his chair, looked Ethel straight in the face, and 
continued, in a slow and firmly toned voice, — *may 
I ask, and you will please pardon my so doing, may 
I ask if the white lines on your dress, remarkably 
like the imprints of a white military glove, are — ' 

But there was no need to go further. Ethel 
jumped up in confusion, her face burning in a 
scarlet blush, and there, sure enough, on her back 
and on her shoulders, were a series of white lines 
made by the gloved fingers of George Temple ! 

Horace Varley jumped up simultaneously, and 
read guilt in the evidence of the pipe-clay n;iarks 
and in his daughter's face. 

* Has that damned villain — ' he began. 
'Don't swear, sir, before ladies,' put in Lord 

Randle, very composedly. 
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Ethel could say nothing. She thought, once, of 
answering that, if he did not come to propose mar- 
riage — as he had hinted that, perhaps he had not 
— she did not see by what right he presumed to 
ask such a question ; but she thought, by a silent 
confession to the truth of the charge, she would 
suit her own chances better. So she said nothing, 
but was about to hurry from the room, when Lord 
Randle, calling to her, resumed, — 

* Recollect, Miss Varley, I have not — not asked 
you to be my wife, and — ' 

This was too much for Ethel's pride to bear, so 
she, turning round, made answer, in a very haughty 
expression of voice, — 

' And if you had, my lord, I should have refused 
you.' 

Horace Varley kept looking, first at Ethel, then 
at Lord Randle, and he noticed that, on this reply 
from rithcl, his visitor's face turned a shade whiter, 
and almost immediately resumed its natural 
appearance. Then, turning to Horace Varley, he 
said, with great dignity — if one man can use dig- 
nity in calling another man names, — 

* Varley, you 're an impostor.' 

He then made for the door, ignoring the pre- 
sence of r^thel as he passed her. She had seated 
herself on a sofa, near the window ; but, w-hen he 
reached the door, he turned and made a bow to 
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her, which courtesy she returned by simply turning 
her face away from him. Her father, as if mecha- 
nically, followed the visitor out. 

* I could have forgiven him his cruel exposing of 
me,' she said, when the two had left the room, * but 
not that nasty defiant speech of his about his not 
having asked me to marry him. It was mean and 
unmanly to trample on my dignity, so as to save 
his own ; but it was quite as bad telling a paltry 
lie, for he knew he came here to propose to me ; 
but I gave him his answer, and,' with a little more 
cheerfulness in her voice, * I think I — I got out of it 
better than I expected, thanks — thanks to George.' 

And then her mother entered, hurriedly and 
excitedly, and said, — 

* Ethel, my child, what is the matter.'* Your 
father and Lord Randle are squabbling down- 
stairs. What does it mean ? ' 

'Only that I have refused to marry Lord 
Randle,' said Ethel, quietly. 

' Refused } ' from her mother, almost screaming. 

' Yes, mamma, refused. He said a meaningless 
nothing to me, and I said a meaningless nothing to 
him : but I meant it.' 

But her mother could only moan, ' Refused ? ' 

' Yes, mamma, and I — I am engaged to be mar- 
ried to — to George Temple.' 

* What ! ' shrieked her mother ; * to that fellow in 
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the — the — * and the word almost stuck in her 
throat — * infantry ? Refuse the cavalry, and accept 
the — the infantry ? Where was your spirit, girl ? * 

And Ethel made brief answer, by laying her 
hand upon her heart, and answering, — 

' Here.' 

* Refused the — well, of all strange choices — 
refuse the cavalry, and take up with the cheap 
infantry. Refuse a lord, and be caught by a lieu- 
tenant — ' 

* A captain, mamma." 

' Well, there isn't the price of a dinner between 
the pay — at least, so I 'm told.' 

And Ethel ended the chance of further argument 
by rising from the sofa and quitting the room. 

Then Mrs. Varley s frame began to shake and 
tremble, for she well knew how great was the 
domestic storm which was soon to blow over the 
house, and how much — how very much of that 
storm would expend itself upon herself Her hus- 
band had raved at her for not playing a good game 
— for playing high when she should have played 
low ; but, lo ! the imperator — the dictator — the 
man who shuffled the cards — who proposed the 
game — he had done a much more terrible thing; 
he had committed a blunder, for which no 
pardon could atone — he had revoked ! 

But Homer nodded sometimes. 
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But it would all fall on her, for her husband, who 
had never yet, within her memory, owned to being 
himself responsible for defeat, was not likely to 
begin, with such a beating as this, to mourn ; so, 
hearing the conversation still going on down at the 
door, she noiselessly opened the window over the 
doorway, and, listening, heard Lord Randle say, in 
a mocking voice, while he waved a pink telegram 
form in his hand, — 

* Varley, I am a Duke, and your daughter has 
refused to become a Duchess ! ' 

On hearing which, the disconsolate mother 
rushed off to EtheFs room, in the bare hope that, 
on telling her this news, she might relent, and she 
herself would run after Lord — no, the Duke, and tell 
him of the huge mistake that had been committed ; 
but the bedroom door was locked, and Ethel, from 
within, cried out, — 

* You can't come in. I won't see or speak to 
anybody.' 

Ahd her father, when the mist had cleared from 
his eyes, and he recovered the sight which that 
pink-coloured despatch had temporarily dazzled, 
sat down on a chair in the hall, and, if tears had 
been a component part of his nature, he would 
have shed them there and then, but — 

' Amen,' was the only sound which came from 
this beggar on horseback. 

O 
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CHAPTER XII. 

An ambassador is an honest man sent to lie abroad for 
the commonwealth. Sir Henry Watton. 

The Duke of Noland was dead. Long live the 
Duke ! 

After leaving the disconsolate Varley whining 
on his own door-steps, the Duke of Noland — for 
by such a name and title must the quondam Lord 
Randle Allnutt of our story henceforth be known — 
sauntered slowly and carelessly towards the bar- 
racks. He had a mixed feeling of victory and 
defeat hanging over him — victory, in so far -that 
Ethel had not got the chance of refusing him, and 
yet defeat in that she had plainly avowed her in- 
tended answer, had he asked her to marry him. 
Altogether, though no great harm had been done 
on either side, the situation was not an over-satis- 
factory one ; indeed, the only genuine cause for 
satisfaction lay in the surprisingly calm, cool, and 
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collected manner in which he had treated the 
whole unfortunate affair, and the dignified way in 
which he had called Varley an impostor. That — his 
denunciation of Varley as an impostor — crowned, 
as if with the ancient parsley crown, the whole. 
He could have hit on no other expression which 
would have carried the same weight, the same 
crushing force, the same poignant sting ; for, what- 
ever the old sinner, Varley, inwardly thought about 
himself, whatever choice epithets he applied to him- 
self in the secrecy of his own sanctuary — all these 
private feelings could never sum up to the almost 
total annihilation of being publicly termed — an 
impostor ! And then, in the midst of these angry 
thoughts, arose one born of a more charitable feeling. 
Was Horace Varley the impostor, or the victim ? 
Surely he was a wiser man than to deliberately 
coin these stories about Ethel, those clouded stories, 
those half-hints which, in their colouring, were 
womanly to the core. Surely, unless he had got 
some encouragement from his daughter, the father 
would not have pressed on and hurried the pro- 
posing for her hand. For, now that the glamour 
was removed, and the sophistry of the schemer 
dispelled, he began to see that he, too, must have 
been blindly encouraging Horace Varley, through 
his acquiescence, and must have been a very baby in 
his artful arms. If the hints the father had brought 
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to him had truly come from Ethel, then Ethel must 
be a base impostor too. For her proudly defiant 
answer that she would not have married him, had 
he asked her, was more'than the language of sudden 
resolution ; his fate, in her hands, had evidently 
been sealed long before, and kept ready, waiting to 
be delivered to him. Who, then, was the impostor, 
and how did he, himself, stand in answering the 
charge ? Had not he pocketed the pride of a man 
of honour in the way he had spoken to her, when 
he, to save a possible defeat, had suggested that 
although he did not want to marry her himself, yet 
he was inquisitive enough to know if she had any 
lover on her lists whom she allowed to embrace 
her. Those fatal finger-m^rks he had observed 
almost the instant he had entered the room. Well, 
were they not enough to tell him his fate — were they 
not emblematic of all hope to be abandoned by 
other comers — was the evidence not conclusive 
enough, without his insulting her by pointing out, 
not in kindness, but with malicious forethought, the 
key to what, perhaps, for all that he knew to the 
contrary, was a secret ? It was her perfidy which 
prompted the revenge, and yet was the crime — for, 
crime there was somewhere — perfidy on her part, or 
perjury on the side of her father ? Certainly the evi- 
dences of the familiarity which evidently existed be- 
tween her and George Temple did not give reasonable 
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grounds for implying guilt to her. Why should she 
play off a counterfeit love for him, while, in her own 
house, and under the acutely sensitive eyes and 
noses of her parents, her own young man, her own 
follower — as the servants doubtless called him — 
was freely and openly admitted ? No ; he had been 
rash, the least bit cruel, and wholly unjust, and 
Varley was the criminal — the impostor. He had 
been playing a game to win a title for his child on 
her marriage, as her marriage dowry, and this child 
had been the avowed partner in the game — but a 
dummy player. He was glad, therefore, that he 
had called him an impostor. He had only been 
wishing to sell his daughter for a title, but — but — 
and conscience here began to join in the argu- 
ment — what aim and object had he, himself, had, in 
playing for this same daughter ? After all, were the 
sides not equal ? The one was to purchase a title 
and pay for it, the other was to sell a title and get 
paid for it. The distinction was a very nice and 
finely delicate one, with, perchance, a little more 
merit on the side which wanted to buy, than on the 
side which wanted to sell. Never mind ; the game 
was finished with no broken heads or broken hearts 
on either side. Perhaps Varley had detected his 
impure motive, but that did not matter much — it 
was always easy for a thief to catch a thief Hence- 
forward, however, a wide gulf should be fixed 
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between him and his impostor friend ; the recent 
escapade would have brought that about, under any 
circumstances, but the death of his brother would 
change all his future plans, and future mode of 
living. New scenes would be his home, and if ever 
the present minor matter cropped up in his mind 
in after-days, he would know that every man was a 
fool once, at least, in a lifetime, and he could smile 
to think that he had helped to prove the saying 
about there being no fools like old ones. It was 
only a glimmer of romance lighting up an otherwise 
prosaic existence. Could he, would he, should he 
make reparation to Ethel, for, be his cause just or 
unjust, he had wounded her feelings on their ten- 
derest parts, and it was always manly to kiss a 
woman's wounds ? Men and women often despitc- 
fully used each other, but all errors, all misjudg- 
mcnts, should be atoned for, and life was too short for 
quarrelling in — too sudden in its ending, sometimes, 
leaving no time to grasp the hand of forgiveness. 
Time healed most sores, and was a most excellent 
salve ; there was a good old adage about leaving 
well alone. Matters were well, and he should leave 
them thus. 

So in time he reached the barracks. 

' Of course. Major,* he said to our red-faced, 
dinner-loving friend, ^you have heard of my brother's 
death, and of the consequent proclamation by the 
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witches, making me — more than a lord ? I shall 
go up to town to-night.* 

The Major had heard the news. He was only — 
these remarks he made to himself — sorry that the 
brother was dead, but glad that his friend had 
become a duke. Possibly this turning of the 
scale might turn the scale of his future life. He 
might even give up the army, or retire, or — and 
the Major thought he smelt possible promotion. 

' Mr. Varley has been here, looking for you, 
sir,* said one of the officers, and he got for reply, — 

* Damn Mr. Varley ! * 

Now, as a young man does not generally allude 
to his father-in-law in such terms — at least before 
marriage — it struck the inquisitive tongue of an 
inquisitive officer to say, — 

* The public of Lyndee, sir, would stare if they 
heard you speaking in that way, for they have 
nominated you as the future son-in-law.' 

* Me, Varley's son-in-law ? * from the Duke, with 
a laugh, albeit a somewhat forced one. * Why, what- 
ever I might think of the daughter, and I — I do 
think her most amiable, I would never marry into 
a madman's family. Varley is as mad as the 
proverbial hatter or hare.' 

'No fear of Varley's wits. Colonel,* said the 
Major. 

' Well, if you knew the wild romances old Varley 
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has been spinning to me during the last ten days, 
you would think him mad.* 

' Varley's romancings arc so easily seen through,* 
said the Major, laughing. 

* Y — es — yes,* hesitating. * Well, if Varley isn*t 
mad, he drinks.* 

* And devilish good port wine he does drink.* 
'And his senile romances arc the compounds of 

weak brains and strong brandy.' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The mouse that always trusts to one poor hole, 
Can never be a mouse of any soul. 

The Wife of Bath, 

A LOVE accepted, a love converted, and a liking 
lost, these had been the features of Ethel's later 
life. 

The converted love, turned to friendship, must 
wait a little now, and the liking — it was well lost 
for love. The love, acceptable and accepted, needed 
all her energies to make perfect and complete in 
gaining the lawful possession of it. She must confess 
all to her father, and show him that, even if she 
had thwarted his schemes, she had done so igno- 
rantly, for he had never ventured to tell her his 
wishes, even though she suspected them. And 
there, she couldn't help it, she loved George Temple. 
Ethel remained in her room all the remainder of 
the eventful day, pleading that the excitement had 
been too much for her, and that she felt ill. She 
would have her dinner in her own room. She did 
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not want to die, and she would not die, at least, 
until — after autumn. 

* But I 'm not angry with you, Ethel,' said her 
father to her, through her closed and locked door, 
as he went up to his own bedroom late that same 
night. 

'Well, go to bed Hke a good papa, and if to- 
morrow you get up on the proper side, I '11 tell you 
all about it.' 

And the reason Horace Varley was not angry 
with his daughter came about in this wise. 

When their dinner was over — the solitary duet 
repast of the parents, with no remarks made on 
this occasion to be retailed by the servants, Horace 
Varley asked his wife to ascend to the drawing- 
room, as he wanted to have a confidential chat 
with her. The word * chat * sounded assuring and 
playful, but was it the cat playing with the mouse i^. 
On reaching the drawing-room, Horace Varley 
did what he never had done before. Instead of 
ringing for the servant to do it, he himself, with 
his own golden fingers, took a log of wood from 
the basket, and placed it on the fire ! It crackled 
and blazed ! Was this the stake being got ready ? 
wondered his wife. No ! the faggots were never 
fired till after the victim had been placed in their 
midst. In Eastern seas, when the fierce typhoon 
is wending on its destructive course, its ports of 
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future call are previously visited by a warm atmo- 
spheric lull ; then it bursts with its relentless fury, 
scattering death and ruin in its train. Was this 
the calm before the storm, or had the storm come 
and gone, and was this the calm it had left behind ? 

' That 's cheerful, Margaret,' said her husband, 
as he noticed the log, crackling, and sparkling, and 
blazing. 

Horace Varley saw that he was beaten — saw 
that his scheme had failed, and that his daughter 
would not become — a duchess. Had she known 
that such a prize was being offered, would . she 
have been more gracious ? Horace Varley was a 
man of a keen and shrewd intellectual disposition ; 
but — he admitted it — he was mortified, abashed, 
and disconcerted. However, the temporary attacks 
of these unwelcome visitors were brief, and he must 
arouse to action, and steer his vessel on another 
and, this time, a safe course. He had done his 
best to compromise the — duke — the Lord Randle, 
and now would not Lord Randle — the — this duke, 
out of spite, go about, and compromise the names 
of George Temple and Ethel Varley ? If so, and 
he was sure to adopt this plan to move suspicion 
from himself, then he was reckoning without his 
host, for he, Horace Varley, would turn the tables, 
and admit his approval of the — the alliance between 
Ethel and George Temple. Did the public think 
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that he wanted a rich man or a titled man for his 
daughter's husband? Bah! he was above any- 
such paltry motive ; it was ^ his child's, his only 
child's happiness he valued, and where her treasure 
was, there, too, should her fond heart be. The 
news should be given out at once, and then, if this 
lord, this — this duke, ventured to speak ill of him 
or his, a discriminating public — who, as is usual in 
such cases, would be highly interested in the matter 
— would easily see that disappointed spleen was 
at the root of the matter, land that a snubbed pride 
dictated the pronounced satire : in fact, that a duke 
was angry because a girl would not marry him, 
although he happened to be a duke ! This was 
coming down a peg with a vengeance, Horace Varley 
knew, but defeat could yet be averted — at least, 
outward defeat — and his skin, being fairly thick, 
would easily survive any prickings of inward 
defeat. It was the knowledge of public defeat 
he dreaded. Whether or not, as regards money 
and allowances, he was prepared to treat George 
Temple as liberally as he would have done Lord — the 
other, that was a matter for subsequent delibera- 
tion. Sufficient for the day, et caetera. So, when 
the fit of mortification was loy^ering over him, he 
suddenly threw it off with " Amen! " and the mean- 
ing of that observation was, *' so be it." 

He might show his hand to his wife, but not to 
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the world. So he began, while the ruddy glow 
from the fire lit up his face, — 

* We Ve been a couple of fools, Margaret, my dear. 
You note the expression — " We " ? ' 

She was wrong. She was to be placed on the 
faggots, after all, even though they were alight. 
So she answered, mildly, — 

* We have.' 

* But have-beens need not be shall-bes. You 
follow me ? We have been fools — that is the past 
tense. We shall not be fools — that is the future 
tense, to be regulated by our action in the present' 

His wife being still in the dark, and still fearful 
of the burning stake, made cautious answer, — 

* We shall not.' 

He had previously described the scene which 
had been enacted, so she was in possession of the 
leading facts of the case. 

* Ethel must marry this Temple,' he resumed. 

* He 's only in the infantry, Horace, and — ' 

* Better the wife of an infantry officer than a 
single woman, branded by Society's unjust and 
thoughtless laws as a flirt, a coquette, and a 
despicable tool in the hands of designing parents.' 

Margaret Varley almost felt justified in temon- 
strating against being called " a designing parent," 
for, in reality, she had only been an innocently 
blundering instrument in the single designing 
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parent's hands ; but, as the glare of the burning 
faggots did not seem so bright, she said nothing. 

* By this time the rejected suitor,* continued the 
domestic second Daniel, *will have sown broad- 
cast the seed of compromise. To-morrow, there- 
fore, you and Ethel and George Temple shall drive 
out together in my — our carriage. The marriage 
must be hurried on, for — ' and here Horace 
Varley, rising from his chair, leaned up against the 
mantle-shelf, with one arm laid thereon, and one 
leg crossing the other — * for I see, in the not very 
far-off distance, a — a grand-daughter who shall 
marry an earl !' 

* What wonderful strings you have to your won- 
derful bow, Horace.' 

'That's all clear and plain sailing, my dear 
Margaret ; and you know your work. Leave the 
rest to — me, and — we will end well.' 

And it was after this conversation — which Mar- 
garet Varley described to herself as not even a 
■torm in a tea-cup — that the father informed the 
frightened daughter that he was not angry with 
her. 

* Then I shall marry my George,' she whispered 
to herself, and fell asleep. 

So, after breakfast next morning, the day being 
bright and clear, as if the bleak month rejoiced 
with her, Ethel and her father went out into the 
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garden, and she began a conversation which, at 
first, seemed rather difficult to start, — 

* I 'm so vexed, papa, but — those were George's 
finger-marks on my dress. We did and do love each 
other, and I — I should have told you of it to-day/ 

* I had thought and hoped that you would have 
married the — the Duke of Noland/ 

* The Duke of Noland ? I never saw him in my life/ 

* Lord — Lord Randlc's brother is dead, and — 
and the lord has become a duke.' 

'What a pity I love the wrong man, papa. 
What a pity George is not a duke. I would — for 
I 'm a true woman — like to be a duchess.' 

* You might have been one.' 

' I might have been an angel had you never 
sinned. But did he come to ask me to marry 
him as a duke or as a lord .^ Ah!' she went on, 
laughing, * I forget, he didn't come to woo me at 
all. He didn't even give me the chance of accept- 
ing him.' 

* No, no ; he thought better of it.' 

'And, papa,' she said, coaxingly, and placing 
her arm in his, * may — may I marry George ?^ 

* Is his name George ?' 

' Yes ; and I call him my George.^ 

* Does he love you ?' 

* Oh, so much ! ' 
' And do you — ' 
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* Oh ! SO much more, if that were possible.' 

' Then I suppose you must and ought to marry 
him.' 

* That 's what I think, papa.' 

* Very well, only — ' 

' No onlys, papa, no ifs, no buts. And,' holding 
his arm tight, and looking up in his face, * you '11 
dine with George on Friday, won't you .'* ' 

' I 'm — I 'm engaged to dine with — with Mr. 
Temple on Friday.' 

' He will do quite as well,' she said, laughing. 
* Ask him if he knows me .'*' 

' Do you know I had made up my mind that 
you should marry the — the Duke. But I 'm con- 
verted.' 

' George is not rich, you know, papa ; and we 
will die of starvation if you — cut me off with a 
shilling.' 

' I don't think a man has any right to marry if 
he has to depend on his wife's means.' 

' Do you think a girl has any right to marry if 
she has to depend on her husband's means r 

'I — I don't know. I — I never looked at it in 
that light' 

* Parents never do.' 

* As, however, I — I wanted you to marry the — 
other, I don't see why I should reward your 
ingratitude.' 
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' Would you sentence me to hard labour foi 
life?' 
'Yes.' 

* But then even a country whose laws a prisoner 
has defied, is always grateful enough to pay for its 
prisoner's keep.' 

* Then I will pay for yours.' 

* Thank you, papa.' 

* And — and to make up for my disappointment, 
I intend, as, indeed, I told your mother, that your 
first daughter shall marry an earl.' 

' But, papa dear,' she remarked, * wouldn't it be 
well to do as John Browdie said to Fanny Squeers 
or Tilda Price, and settle the children's destinies 
after they come ? ' 

* Never mind.' 

* Don't you think it would be nice if you — you 
sent a letter over to George, and asked him to 
come and see you at one o'clock ? ' 

* That is our luncheon-hour.' 

* Well, you 're going to dine with him on Friday. 
Tit for tat.' 

* I hate a man, my dear, who asks me to dinner 
just because I have asked him. That makes 
dining out almost a monetary obligation. I ask a 
man to dinner to enjoy his society, to cultivate his 
acquaintance, not to hint that I want to dine with 
him.' 
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' But people do dine together with ulterior objects 
in view.' 

* Ah, yes ; there is the dinner-political and the 
dinner-social.' 

' Then go and ask George to the lunch-political, 
and there will be no obligation in your accepting 
his dinner-social.' 

So George Temple was sent for, and came in fear 
and trembling. For he was not aware of the pacific 
turn affairs had taken, and how quickly Horace 
Varley had repented and swept his wrath away. 
And, to do Horace Varley the common justice due 
to him, it should be mentioned that, to a very great 
extent, his new feelings regarding his daughter and 
his daughter's marriage were genuine. He had 
undergone a semi-conversion. His approval of the 
new marriage engagement was certainly fraught 
with a little worldly and selfish diplomacy, and to 
save his own reputation he had accepted a species of 
Hobson's choice. 

We are all so apt to think that our domestic, as 
well as our more public, motives, plans, schemes, 
and ideas are deeply scrutinized by a gaping crowd 
outside our sanctum. True that we may not know 
those who live next door to us, nor they us, but out in 
the distant squares and terraces and gardens, there 
our every thought and deed is known. Sometimes 
the outsiders know more than we know ourselves ! 
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So, whether the inhabitants of Lyndee cared the 
value of a fig or a straw about Horace Varlcy or 
his daughter's matrimonial fate, or whether they 
did not, mattered not — it pleased him to think 
they were interested, and he angled with them 
accordingly. 

So George Temple came, and, as it is said mur- 
derers always eat a hearty breakfast on the morn- 
ing of their execution, he enjoyed his meal, and 
fortified himself with the weak Dutch pluck which 
was contained in three or four glasses of sherry. 
He had not spoken privately to Ethel, but every- 
thing seemed so cheery and cordial that he feasted 
his doubting mind with hopes that all was well. 
Surely, if a blow-up were to ensue, it would not be 
organized by a preparatory breaking of bread and 
eating of salt. And matters took a still more 
favourable aspect when Horace Varley, bowing to 
him, said, in the purest dialect of the purest father- 
in-law, — 

* Temple, a glass of wine with you ! * 

Still brighter they looked when Margaret 
Varley, also with the true ring of an anxious 
mother-in-law's voice, said, lifting her glass to her 
lips,— 

* My respects to you, Mr. Temple.' 

* Your what ? ' said Ethel. 

* Respects. That's what people say to one 
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another when they drink healths — at least, so I 'm 
told/ answered her mother. 

Brighter and still brighter they looked when 
Ethel, lifting her glass — the servants having left 
the room — said, — 

' My love to you, George.' 

And brighter still, as he replied, — 

* And mine to you, Ethel' 

For Horace Varley echoed, as he refilled his 
own glass, and drank its contents off at one mouth- 
ful,— 

' Capital ! ' 

* The wine or the love, which, papa ? ' asked 
Ethel. 

Truly, peace and good-will were reigning ! 

Then, when the luncheon was over, Horace 
Varley went up to George Temple, and said, — 

' By-the-bye, I almost forgot it, but am I not 
to dine with you on Friday night ? ' 

* Yes ; I hope you will,' answered Temple. 
Then the father, taking his daughter under one 

arm and his future son-in-law in the other, bade 
his wife follow them upstairs to the drawing-room. 

'Just as if you were a hen, my dear, and we your 
chickens.' 

'Thank you,' said Mamma Varley, and added 
Ethel,— 

'A jolly tough old bird papa would be.' 
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Having reached the drawing-room, and all having 
seated themselves around the fire, for, though the 
day was bright, it was becoming cold as afternoon 
approached, Horace Varley, pulling himself to- 
gether, and giving the preliminary cough and tug 
at his shirt collar — the custom of all orators from 
Marcus Antonius downward — began, — 

' Mr. Temple ! ' 

And Mr. Temple winced, thinking the butchery 
was now coming, and that he had been fattened 
for the slaughter. 

* Sir,* he said, as his inquisitor paused. 

' I think it a duty, as a father, to call your atten- 
tion to a little circumstance which happened in 
this room, yesterday. I take it for granted that 
you confess to having — shall I say — embraced my 
slaughter } ' 

*I — I — ' stammered the culprit, not knowing 
whether his judge were in earnest or jest. 

' I take it for granted that my daughter allowed 
you, else she would have done as all properly 
•educated girls do, under similar circumstances 
— I mean screamed. As she did not scream, she, 
through the omission, encouraged you ; a third and 
revengeful, not to say a fourth and friendly, person 
discovered you, therefore you are compromised in 
the eyes of the world.* 

* I assure you, Mr. Varley, that I quite intended 
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coming here to-day, to ask your daughter from 
you. I love her, and I think — * 

' Think ? ' put in Ethel. 

*Know she loves me,' he said, correcting the 
misplaced word. 

' I will perplex you no more,' continued Mr. 
Varley ; * but merely say that Ethel, as a dutiful 
daughter, has told me, openly and unreservedly, all 
that has passed between you, and I may conclude — 
may I not conclude, my dear Margaret ?' turning to 
his wife, ' in including you in — ' 

* Silence gives consent, Horace — at least, so I 'm 
told,' from Mrs. Varley. 

' But you are not silent, mamma,' said Ethel. 

*But I consent all the same,' said the mother,, 
smiling. 

' There will be some business matters, Temple, to 
attend to later on. I need say no more, for I am 
nobody in my own house, evidently, seeing that 
my wife, by consenting to your nuptials before she 
was asked, has completely put me in the position 
of the gentleman who plays the second fiddle in 
the opera orchestra.' 

Having said which, Mr. Varley began to walk about 
the room. Horace Varley was versatile. The second 
act of his play was now beginning, and though he 
admitted to his daughter how he had entertained 
hopes of her marrying a better-born man than George 
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Temple, and one holding a better position in life, 
still, he had not hinted to her how he had striven and 
plotted, using both fair and foul means, to bring about 
the match with the then Lord Randle Allnutt, and 
how ignominiously he had failed ; how, also, his 
present jaunty style and airiness of manner were 
only blinds to cover his defeat and disgrace. He 
must appear well pleased, and smile ; indeed, appear 
as if it were a match he had longed for — this one 
of her own making — and encouraged, and which 
now delighted him in its near completion. He 
had been grave, now he would be gay. It was a 
blow to the long ambition of his life ; for what had 
he been striving after, save position ? His daughter 
was to have been the golden key wherewith to 
have opened society's casket. A handsome daughter, 
clever, well dressed, and well educated, with a rich 
old father behind her back, was a better catch for 
the elder and younger sons of the purple-clad 
aristocracy, than the companions, helps, and gover- 
nesses they were daily running away with on the 
sly. But that was over now, unless — would it be 
worth while to fight the fight out yet, and play the 
game on ? Could he not pack up bag and baggage 
and, taking the railway wings of the morning, fly 
away with wife, and daughter, and all i^ — find out 
a new hunting-ground. Surveying the past, for we 
are all so wise after events have happened, he 
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deliberately came to the conclusion that he had 
begun wrong. He ought never to have been in 
Lyndee at all. He should have gone straight off 
to London, where poor nobles swarmed, and settled 
there. There was a vulgar saying which applied 
to his case ; he should have gone the whole hog ! 
As it now transpired, however, he had not gone 
the vulgar entirety of that plebeian animal. And 
yet — and it was scarcely fair to rail against the 
qiieen of luck and chance — had he not elbowed 
with a duke, and all but succeeded in making his 
daughter marry him, all but — and a miss is as 
good as a mile.'* There was little satisfaction, save 
the excitement of the affair, in a sportsman hitting 
a tiger with his bullet, if he only wounded the 
beast, and then saw no more of it. It was too 
late now to escape, and the best must be made 
out of a bad job. It was no use crying over the 
spilt milk, as the modern Byron wrote, for it only 
made it the more watery. Unfortunately for his 
plan, Ethel was not the proper, because she was 
not a willing, tool ; she would have gone to the 
water with him, but then turned cross and re- 
bellious, and refused to drink. How many girls 
would have drained the ducal cup to the dregs ; 
had all the young women been polled, how would 
the votes have gone ? Would not some, even who 
had lovers, have voted for the duke, and would not 
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some, who had husbands, have asked the duke to 
run away with them ? An elopement with a 
coronet was not to be sneezed at. Had this 
been . the origin of the parable, the ten virgins 
would all have been wise, for they, all of them, 
would have sat up all night scouring at their 
lamps, and laying in their wicks and oil. All ? 
Ethel, his daughter, had stood aloof. The excep- 
tion, however, only proved the rule ; and besides, 
in her case, the sequence of events had come about 
inopportunely ; first, the Duke had never asked 
her, because, secondly, he was fool enough to find 
her out making love to another man ; and, thirdly, 
he did not let her know that he was a duke 
previous to his coming to woo. The Duke had 
been weak, but the Duke had — won. Horace Varley 
had gone through the fire, and had been duly 
tried, and somehow the disappointment lay more 
h'ghtly on his heart than he had thought it could 
have done. Under any interior depression, he 
would have kept up a bold exterior, but he at 
times felt as if he could smile over his fall. Lucifer 
fell and never rose, but he was Horace Varley, 
and not that presuming angel. The fact was that 
the deceit he had been practising towards others 
naturally recoiled on himself, perverting his nature, 
and a perverted nature was not a wholesome thing. 
The weight being removed, he felt his lungs breath- 
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ing afresh. He might again, if it suited him, take 
up the designer's chisel ; but, meantime, he would, 
and so long as the interim of inactivity lasted, 
treat his soul to the pleasure of a holiday. He felt 
a better man than he had felt himself to be for 
some time back, and, please the pigs, as an Irish- 
man must have remarked, he would continue in' 
this converted state until the cap of goodyism 
fell off. 

And his wife. Providence, which shelters the 
shorn lamb, in not originally having endowed her 
with any surplus stock of brains, so arranged it 
that, in this matter, as in most others, she should 
not be overtaxed by any suddenly acquired want 
in the inclination of thinking. As a mother, one 
chief hope in life was that her daughter should 
marry, and, if possible, marry well. She was quite 
prepared to strive after, and lend advice towards, 
such a consummation being gained ; but under- 
hand schemes were not in her line ; not that she 
was above using such, but that she was ignorant of 
their method of use. All this scheming had only 
been a vague reality to her ; it had been all stage 
asides and stage whispers, and she was fain to 
confess to herself that it had assumed a very 
commonplace finale. Striving after a duke, and 
finishing up with an officer in a paltry line regi- 
ment ; why, even she, with all the blundering and 
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misdeals which she had been accused of, could 
have finished up better herself. However, Ethel 
was to be married, and that was enough, and better 
than enough ; because Ethel, though she was her 
own daughter, and was an affectionate daughter, 
as modern daughters go, possessed an unhappy 
way of nagging, which did not help in making their 
home life an over pleasant one. Besides, her 
husband nagged, and that was bad enough, in all 
conscience. Ethel always kissed the place to make 
it well, aft^r the nagging-match was over, but she 
ought not to have overlooked the fact that at the 
school where she, the mother, was finished educa- 
tionally, there were no French governesses nor 
Spanish dancing-masters. Therefore, if there were 
knots in her language, and jerks in her walking, the 
backward progress of the early part of the present 
century was to blame. She might hope, therefore, 
to live and end the rest of her life happily, and if 
Horace took to scheming again, she hoped that he 
would be more successful in gaining an earl for 
his grand-daughter in the future than he had been 
in getting a duke for his own daughter in the present. 
* And I want you three,* resumed the assumedly 
satisfied parent, * to go out for a drive together in 
my — our carriage. I want you. Temple, to be 
seen with my daughter, your intended, under the 
shield of her mother. Margaret, my dear,* address- 
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ing his wife, * will you kindly ring and order the 
carriage round. It would be well, and — and — 
perhaps, flattering to Temple, if you made a point 
of driving past the cavalry barracks, and driving 
slowly.' 

* We will go at once, Horace.' 

*Do, my dear ; and as Ethel and her — her 
George are at present in this room, perhaps it 
would be agreeable to- — to Temple and to Ethel if 
you and I left it.' 

* Quite agreeable, isn't it, George ? ' said Ethel. 

* It is a strange thing, my dear Margaret, that 
though you can ask fifty people to dinner, and 
describe them as company, there is an arithmetical 
rule against your applying that word to the 
number three. And you and I — we are one.' 

So saying, and leaving the room with his wife, 
Ethel and George were left alone. 

* How well everything has turned out,' he said, 
* and how cheery your father seems over it all.' 

' Yes, almost funny ; I confess I don't fathom 
why, but he promised me this morning that he 
would look after us when we were married.' 

* How I long for the time to pass. Can't we be 
married before the autumn ? it seems so long to 
wait, and for no reason.' 

' For no reason, indeed ? Why, we don't know 
one another yet. Till within this month, you 
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know, wc only knew each other on bowing and 
small-talk terms, but now we begin to know each 
other really. To try and find out each other^s 
tastes and assimilate the two. Then, when we 
really know one another, then ' 

* You may wear the ring now ? ' he interrupted 
her with, * and I should like to see it on your finger, 
visible pledge and token.* 

' So you shall ; but you must givG me something 
else — a little locket, with your face and hair in it — 
to hang round my neck. I want something of yours, 
of your giving, to lie with and on me, but hid from 
men and women. A little saint to look at, and kiss 
the last thing at night, and the first thing in the 
morning.' 

Then she took from her neck a thread, with the 
ring attached. She broke the thread away, and, 
handing it to him, said, — 

' Kiss it, and put it on my finger.* 

He did so, but it was too large for any of her 
fingers. 

* Like the thin fingers of the dream-skeleton at 
my dream-marriage,* she said. 

And then the carriage came round and took 
them away. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

He most lives, 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

Bailey's Festus. 

The little world of Lyndee was forced to accept 
the fact that Ethel Varley was engaged to be 
married to George Temple. They had — in the 
general, as well as in their individual, stupid way — 
been making a huge mistake in arranging her mar- 
riage with Lord Randle Allnutt, though the coinci- 
dence appeared rather remarkable that, on the self- 
day that they heard of that personage assuming 
the rank and title of a duke, so had they heard 
of this intended marriage, and seen proofs of its 
verity in the couple driving out together. It became 
their solemn and sober duties — the women as 
daughters of Eve, and the men as sons of Adam — 
being good and true citizens, to inquire into' the 
matter as closely as they possibly could, and en- 
deavour to discover if any hitch had taken place, 
and if George Temple had suddenly been called in 
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to act as black sticking-plaster, which would cover 
and heal the — cut ! They were surprised ; they 
were puzzled ; they had pronounced, over their 
cheerless tea but cheerful tattle, Horace Varley to 
be a* father who would not sacrifice his daughter to 
any one not on, or very near, the upper crust of 
Society's loaf, but in this they had evidently been 
unjust and done him a wrong. Even if Ethel had 
been going to marry some adventurer, some man 
who might have .diamonds or might not, then they 
could have read the affair aright, and seen that the 
whole affair was, on the one hand, a chance busi- 
ness, and, on the other, a delusive take-in. But 
here, in the person of George Temple, stood the 
chosen man — honest, good, quiet, genuine George 
Temple ! The verdict of Lyndee being such, as 
regards Ethel's choice — her choosing an honest, 
good, quiet, and genuine man — so the verdict on 
Ethel, hdrself, assumed a more favourable tone. 
They had misjudged her ; they thought she must 
be an artful minx, because to one she quoted Scrip- 
ture, and to the other, Ouida. And what a pity it 
all was ! They had looked ahead, hopeful of some 
scandal ; of the up-turning of some demon who 
would have informed them who and what these 
Varleys were. They had behaved very well, and 
caused no harm to the place, during their sojourn, 
but still the whole affair looked as if a peacock's 
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tail covered and glossed it over. Madame Varley 
was not a lady ; Monsieur Varley was not a gentle- 
man ; Mademoiselle Varley was a lady — ^had her 
parents picked her up off the street and adopted 
her ? Children were sometimes found on the pave- 
ment rolled up in a CQuple of sheets of the largest- 
circulation newspaper, and such children must have 
had fathers and mothers ; and it was not in the 
lower and uneducated ranks that Magdalenes 
only abounded. Those who disliked the Varleys had 
each collected a little heap of dirt, which they had 
intended to throw, some fine day, at their carriage 
— it would keep for the next doubtful new-comers. 

There was a small and select luncheon-party at 
the barracks, where resided Mrs. Varley*s enemies, 
the cheap infantry. Ethel was there, of course, for 
was she not soon to become one of themselves, 
one of the regiment.'* They played Badminton 
afterwards. 

' Come, Mr. Dane,' said Ethel, * I 'm out this 
time. Get me a cup of tea, and put plenty of 
cream in it. Tea without cream is only coloured 
dish-water. Not a very refined style of talking, is 
it } But you know, some of my friends call me 
vulgar, and I think it is just as well to humour 
them. Then come and talk to me.' 

* I don't think girls should encourage themselves 
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to talk slang/ said Clement, * for it doesn't suit the 
shape of their mouths/ 
*Do I talk slang?* 

* No, not altogether ; but you do say odd things 
sometimes.' 

* I sometimes think that a smooth, not a coarse 
and vulgar, word of slang does fit a woman's 
mouth.' 

'It doesn't accord with the natural rhythm of 
her speech.' 

' Don't men like girls who talk slang ? ' 

* No ; even men who say to a woman, " I like 
you, because you talk slang," invariably say behind 
her back, ** I don't like you, because of the same 
evil." ' 

* Is that honest } ' 

' No ; but both sides are false. A woman who 
talks slang is not natural ; it is modern word 
daubing, and assumed. A man who teaches women 
to speak slang is — a beast. Good round Anglo- 
Saxon words sound much better than the garbled 
language of a costermonger.' 

* Well, let us change the subject. You know my 
story now, don't you, and you did guess rightly ?' 

* Just as you chose rightly.' 

* Will you come to our wedding .?' 

* Of course I will ; and I am going to ask you 
and your intended a favour ?* 

Q 
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* It is granted.* 

* I want to be his best-man. I want to give him 
away to you, as it were. We know each other 
very intimately, and I will ask him to let me act as 
his groomsman ; will you intercede for me ? * 

*Yes, but George may have some brother — 
or—' 

* But I must give him away. The marriage can't 
be a success without me,' he said, laughing. 

' Well, we will try.' 

* It is not to be till after summer.^' 

' No ; that gives us time to repent- — before.' 

* You will never repent marrying George 
Temple. He is loved in his regiment. They 
call him " The Boy." ' 

* And he is my good man.' 

* And I wonder what is to become of me ?' 

* Shall I try and find you a wife ?' 

' Not yet ; a little longer, then — perhaps.' 

* Do you know, I think that word " perhaps " one 
of the saddest in our language ? It always sounds 
to me, when I say it, or hear other people pro- 
nounce it, as if it were followed by a wailing echo. 
It is the heading of one chapter, the full stop at 
the end of the other. It is so full of doubt and dis- 
trust. Perhaps we may be happy : doesn't that 
mean it is more than probable that we shall be 
miserable } 
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*Yes; life is a clouded "perhaps." It is only 
when our biographies are written that our friends 
will know whether, like the mad Ophelia's father, 
we made a good end or not* 

*"If" is another word brooding with fatality. 
What a bright place this world would be if all its 
njen and women were members of an Arthurian 
round table!' 

*Do you not think that it is so, and that we 
have our weak Launcelots ?' 

* Perhaps.* 

' You agree with me by using that word.* 
' If only — I am in my serious mood to-day 
— men and women could all be heroes and 
heroines, vieing with each other in trying to 
be good.' 

* Men and' women are, for the most part, such. 
We all have to wrestle with wrong.* 

' I was speaking to George, the other day, about 
making life what Kingsley calls a grand — sweet — 
song.* 

* A figurative song only. There is another poet 
who sings an objection to heaven being a place 
where there is to go on a for-ever singing psalms 
and saying prayers. He argues that, such a state 
of things would make heaven a stagnant place. 
He wants a place for progress, not a place with 
nothing to be done.* 
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'There again, you and I get on that old theme 
of ours, to which there is no answer. Let us throw 
away our ladders for to-day, and roam on earth. 
I want you to be a hero — a big hero/ 

* My armour is all so thin.* 

* Never mind. You told me you were going 
away on leave soon, and would not be back till 
near the time when we — I — am to be married.* 

* I will travel night and day to be near you then. 
I am safe since you converted me. I will be there 
as — as second-best man. Will you estimate me in 
that position — after your husband ?' 

* Yes ; but we must go and be more guest-like- 
to our hosts. You leave this week ? ' 

* Yes ; I think so.' 

*Well, I hope you will enjoy your travels, for 
travel is education. I cannot *take your hand and 
shake it here, for all these people would misin- 
terpret my meaning, and that wouldn't do in my — 
position. I am going to be married when the 
autumn-tide comes round. Friend, I sometimes 
think I shall be dead ere the summer suns have 
ended. Good-bye. Vou know me to be a more 
seriously-minded woman than most folk think me, 
because I blend sky and earth together. I am serious 
to-day, for I feel a strange " perhaps " hanging 
over me. Oh, for my sake, Clement, be a hero in 
the strife! Next to Bret Harte's pathos, that is 
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the only other Amerifcan voice I care to hear. " Be 
a hero in the strife." I wish you so much — so great 
happiness.* 

' And I — I wish you, if such a wish were pos- 
sible, even more than that happiness which, God 
knows, I once wished for myself.' 

In another part of the garden. 

'Ah, Temple, let me congratulate you,' said an 
officer, shaking George by the hand. * And, by- 
the-bye, I lost my bet to you. Didn't I bet the 
colonel was the likely horse ?' 

' Yes ; but it was no bet. I was betting on a 
certainty.' 

* But how about the cup and the lip ?' 

* Oh, I 'm not afraid of the slip. If it comes, and 
the other marries her, then I 'm your debtor. 
Well, let the bet rest over.' 

* Here comes Miss Varley. If I asked to be 
introduced to her, I should have to chat with her, 
and that, though pleasant to me, would be waste 
of time for you. But you '11 introduce me next 
time. Ta, ta.' 

*Well, George,' began Ethel, as she reached 
him, * haven't I behaved well ? I am yours, and 
you are mine ; but I haven't, like a foolish girl, 
been sickening my friends by spooning on you in 
public. Some men and women are so — so rude 
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and vulgar in this respect. It is vulgar, I'm 
sure.' 

* It is, and we are gentle even in these halcyon 
days of ours. Come, let us walk round, but only 
once together.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

. . . I did not think I should live till I were married. 

Much Ado About Nothing, 

* And do you know, George/ said Ethel, as she 
and her intended sat together, one day, later on, 

* I have been wandering all over the house, jotting 
down all the things which belong to me. I haven't 
got a great many, but I have a good many books, 
with bright-coloured bindings, and — ' 

* Bright-coloured emptiness inside } * 

* No ; my books are all worth reading twice. 
You can't say that of all books, can you } ' 

* It always strikes me, when I go into a library, 
that there are about a dozen books, out of the whole 
lot, which have no dust on them. They lie there, 
these sadly solemn looking rows of volumes, like 
bottles of wine, covered with mildew, and a 
librarian, like a man in a cellar, walking about on 
tiptoe, in case he shakes the shelves. Library 
books look like the withered, dried-up priests one 
meets in Italy.* 
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* The only trouble in a soldier's life is the con- 
tinual dread of having to pack and move. And a 
wife has to do all that. I do so hate packing. I 
always tumble my things in just as they will go, 
when I have to pack my own things.' 

' Now, although I have a soldier-servant, I always 
pack my own clothes. I hate it, too, and dislike 
paying Saturday-to-Monday visits on this very 
account, for it entails two packings and one 
unpacking in less than three days. But, then, my 
servant, as he is not to use the things, and, as he is 
quite accustomed to being sworn at, invariably for- 
gets to put in my razor, and a man who has to 
shave without his own razor is lost. Much as I 
dislike doing these kind of things, yet I have firm 
faith in the maxim, if you want a thing done, do it 
yourself 

* Just fancy having to take all our things to the 
Curragh, and then to Ceylon, and then to anywhere, 
several thousand miles off. It is scarcely worth 
having favourite items of furniture and ornament 
if we have to run about with them.' 

* You see the soldier's red coat has its disadvan- 
tages.' 

* But it is a most infectious scarlet fever among 
women.' 

Then they got talking about their marriage. 

* Do you know, Ethel, I get so impatient, and I 
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mark off each day as it goes, with a pencil, from 
my almanack, just as I used to do at school, the 
month before the holidays/ 

*And I used often to wonder what engaged 
people could possibly find to write about in their 
daily letters to one another, but I don't run short 
of my ideas, or is it that I harp on one idea, and 
only give it a new coat of paint or varnish ? ' 

* You haven't written me a piece of poetry yet, 
Ethel/ 

* Do lovers always write in poems ? ' 

* No, not original, but they get hold of a copy of 
Tennyson, and copy out page after page.' 

* Ah ! are you beginning to repent already ? I 
told you I was a poor beggar-maid, when you said 
you were, or at least when you came as, King 
Cophetua.' 

* You are what I want — a practical wife.' 

* I hate a wife who is too practical. I shall not 
attempt to be a model housekeeper. Wc shall 
have an entree for dinner, just for the look of the 
thing, although soup, joint, and pudding is really 
enough. It *s too big a jump to take, all at once, 
from the soup to the leg of mutton.' 

* But if we can't afford more than a joint ? ' 

* Oh ! the joint is enough for a cold luncheon 
and a dinner side-dish.' 

* Isn't that appearance ? ' 
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* No, it 's using up.* 

* Yes, I 'm like you. I like a snug little dinner, 
where my wife will sit at my side, and not away at 
the other end of the table, where, when I speak to 
her, I should have to shout. Dinner-time is the 
most social time of all the day.* 

* And we mustn't get into the foolish way some 
young couples have of turning misers. If we have 
so many hundred pounds a year to live on, why not 
spend it .^ ' 

* How about the rainy day ? ' 

* I don't mean that we must make a point of 
spending every penny of our income. Better under 
than over it. But I mean, while keeping within a 
judicious limit of our means, let us enjoy life, for it 
is so short when we are happy. If, now and again, 
we want a pine-apple, and can afford to buy it, by 
all means let us keep the feast.' 

* When we put both our fortunes together, and 
see how much we possess, we will then make up 
plans for real enjoyment' 

* I must tell you, George, that, because I am 
going to be married, I don't consider my life 
is to be less free, but, on the contrary, more free 

« 

than it is at present. I don't see why, because you 
liked to go to the theatre when you were single, 
that, when you are married and wish to do the 
same, I should hint that you prefer the theatre to 
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your home. Rather I would go with you, and try 
and keep you pleased and satisfied. So with me : 
I like playing German waltzes on the piano all 
morning ; won't you take an interest in and encour- 
age my amusement ? * 

* Certainly, as you say, when you arc my wife^ 
there shall be no barrier to prevent you doing all a 
wife may do/ 

Then, after a pause, — 

* Our marriage, George, will need to be a quiet 
one. You see, we are newcomers here, and have 
no relations and not too many friends in the place/ 

* I should like it so. I want to marry you — not 
the congregation. Marriage is not a show.' 

* Oh ! I rather like a brilliant marriage, George. 
It is the one grand festival in a man and woman's 
life. By all means make the festival as glorious 
as you can. A big breakfast, and loud ringing of 
bells ; numberless bridesmaids. It only comes 
once — at least only once really.' 

* But according to our stations in life ? ' 

* Yes. I don't know whom to choose as brides- 
maids. We are such a funny family, George. We 
have actually no relations — at least that we know 
of.' 

* What a treat. Relations are — beyond and above 
being friends — an error. Never ask a favour 
from a relation.' 
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* Oh ! and I want to ask you a favour. You 
are very nearly a — relation ; so I ask it before you 
become one, following up your advice. You know 
Clement Dane ? He is a great friend and favourite* 
of mine, and he is so anxious to be your grooms- 
man.* 

* All right. I have—* 

* Stop a minute ! No secrets, you know, George. 
Clement Dane once asked me to be his wife. He 
is the only other man who has asked that question 
of me, except yourself 

* I know and esteem Dane, and I am not jealous 
of him. Would you like him to be my best man ? * 

* Yes ; your best man, and my second-best, as 
he suggested it' 

* Then I '11 ask him.' 
'Do.' 

* I do so wish your birthday would come round, 
darling, for, happy as this life is, I long for a happier.' 

'Time will pass along very quickly, so long 
as we are happy, George. Time is only too long 
to the miserable and the bad ; but its length is 
self-made.' 

' My darling, how I love you ! ' 

* Come, George, and sit on this sofa here ; there 
is plenty of room for us both. We have spoken 
quite enough for one afternoon ; let us be silent 
and dream for a little. Let me lay my head on 
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your arm, darling. Don't you know that pretty 
idea about speech being made to conceal thought ? 
Let us wander a little with thought. There, play 
with my hair with that hand and give me the other 
to hold.' 

And he looked at her fair face, and kissing it 
said, — 

* Hush, my darling.' 

And so George Temple and Ethel Varley were 
to be married on her birthday, in the autumn 
— ^when the leaves are falling. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

With her limbs at rest 
In the green earth's breast, 
And her soul at home with God. 



So autumn, long-looked-for, long-hoped-for, had 
■come at last, and the leaves were falling. The 
good old year, which had borne so much light 
good and so much heavy evil, had journeyed 
almost three-quarters of its course away, and was 
now gravely dying, as a man dies who knows he is 
dying. Gay spring, with its gayer blossoms, was a 
fair tale that had been told, but a tale that would 
be repeated many times again. Summer, with her 
blooming, had gathered up her skirts, and fled her 
southern flight. And now autumn had come, and 
was nearly going too, — was dying to coloured 
evening skies, ere winter, with bleak ice and snow, 
sho.uld fold the year in its unsacred clutch. 

And Ethel's birthday had come. The dull sky 
that brought it in mattered not, for she was to 
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possess a fairer light than sky possessed. She 
was to get a birthday gift, the like of which she 
ne'er had got before. 

How quickly, in her happiness, the days and 
months had sped along, as if, in remorseless haste, 
they had hurried away a year of her young life. 
And we none of us have years to spare. The play 
is not too long. The little bell which tinkled us 
into life, rings for the green baize to fall and hide 
us — that dark curtain which already, in the grim 
years gone by, has fallen upon so many. The 
lights are soon lowered, and the actors leave — 
leave by the stage-door, and outside is the dark 
and the night. Do we know our way Home ? 

Was it worth this great ado .'* There must be 
some higher stage we climb when such a circum- 
stance can make us think so much. It was to be 
the Alpha of a new life to her, a better life than 
she had been leading ; for with all the good which 
had lain about her father and mother — and there 
were spots of good here and there — still there was 
too much sham, too much veneer. Yet who in life 
has not, at some stage or other, to keep up appear- 
ances ? It would not do, when the pressure comes, 
if we all threw up the sponge, and did not make an 
effort to tide the trouble over. She felt a little 
pang at the break-up, at the inevitable separation 
from her parents. A woman always feels this, and 
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must feci it more than men. Home is the 
woman's camp and her head-quarters. Boys roam 
about, and, becoming men, come and go, and 
home to them dwindles into a port of call — the 
happiest stoppage on the voyage. All the future 
would be different, for a new course of life would 
be steered, a track entered upon more in harmony 
and sympathy with her own ideas, wants, and 
wishes. No repenting now, no changing of minds, 
for the orange blooms were waiting to adorn her 
head ; the bride was waiting till the bridegroom 
came. Autumn, the chosen autumn, had arrived. 

People always choose fine days to throw their 
stones at one another, but it seemed to the evil- 
minded inhabitants of Lyndee that the some fine 
day when they should throw them at the Varleys 
would never come. It was a little unfortunate 
that, after living in the place so long and so well, 
Lyndee was not to be a gainer by the Varley bounty, 
for if Ethel had married a son of Lyndee, she 
would have been compelled to have spent her 
money — or what was arranged to come to her, by 
the grace of the populace, from her father — in 
the local shops, and on the local institutions and 
improvements. 

Marrying a soldier, a mere bird of passage, made 
all expectation delusive, and yet the chosen soldier 
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was a rare good fellow, and quite a pet in Lyndee. 
Therefore this alliance, which could possess no 
trickery, save the trickery of love, whitewashed 
Ethel of the sins which she had committed against 
the Local Board and commandments, and purified 
her parents from the charge which once had hung 
over their heads, that they were schemers to obtain 
title and position for their daughter. And this 
sin was, of course, all the more monstrous, as all 
the other mothers in the place never had thought 
of such a thing for their daughters, preferring, 
rather than resort to such nefarious and unnatural 
acts, to allow their eldest daughters to fall in love 
with and marry the cabmen of the place. They 
were all pure mothers, as all mothers, in their own 
eyes, are. Though why should not daughters try, 
and be aided in that trying, to rise, through mar- 
riage, up the world's mountain-side ? The busy 
bee improves the shining hour, and gathers honey 
— always from the best flowers when they are 
to be had. 

But Lyndee was proud of this autumn day 
which had come round, for not too many 
excitements took place in her midst ; nor 
too many weddings — a little fact the mothers 
much deplored. And a marriage was an excite- 
ment of a true and genuine kind. And the people 
who were going to be joined in holy wedlock 

R 
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suddenly rose into a position of interest at the 
hands of the multitude, a position they had never 
reached before, and never would reach again ; no, 
never again, for once the knot was bound, and once 
the ceremony was over, the pair were done for, and 
making their bow, walked into the crowd, while 
the beadle, boon companion and crony of that 
crowd, shouted, showman -like, — * Who 's next ? 
Walk up, walk up ! ' The audience, of course, 
could never hope to vie in grandeur of costume 
with the bride, or even with her maids; but summer 
bonnets were soon unpacked, and the glove-cleaner 
had been over head and ears in work ! Poor Lyndee 
was mad with excitement — for Horace Varley was 
making this a marriage that would be talked of for 
years to come — and the maidens thereof were mad 
with jealousy, hatred, and envy. None of them 
had been married during the past twelve months, 
and now a semi-stranger was to be married in such 
style that future marriages would all be compared 
with it, and all feel inferior to it. Ethel had got 
six bridesmaids — more than George wished for — 
and those who were of George's family had accepted 
the post for love of the affair, and those who were 
not, for the hope of the bridesmaids* lockets ! 

It was a dull day, with not one gleam of sunshine, 
)vhen Ethel rose and looked out at her window. 
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' I ought to feel very happy to-day/ she said to 
herself, looking at her somewhat pale face in her 
glass ; ' but I feel heavy and dull as that sky. But 
I shall be quite cheery soon.' 

Never, in the whole course of Horace Varley's 
life had he bustled about or made so much ado, as 
on the day when his daughter was to be married. ^ 

Her marriage, it will be remembered, was to have 
been the card giving him the entrance to the plum- 
orchard of society. So far as he was concerned, 
however, wild grapes was all the fruit it brought to 
him. Still the day and its celebration should be a 
triumph. He had no more daughters to marry, and 
therefore pomp should be the reigning attribute of 
this one wedding in his family of one. Then a lull, 
till the little girl should come, who should wed an 
earl ! 

It was all arranged that Clement Dane should 
act as chief groomsman, and he and George had 
paid a short visit to the Varleys the night before, 
to get their last instructions from the father, who 
had constituted himself supreme master of cere- 
monies. Money, and what it could do and buy, 
was still the reigning prophet in the bosom of this 
man, and said he to his wife, — 

* I shall have everything I want and wish for, 
and as I want and wish it, seeing that I pay for it. 
I pay for the breakfast* 
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* Who breaks pays — at least, so I 'm told/ an- 
swered his wife. 

'This is a marriage, my dear Margaret, not a 
burlesque of playing upon words, as you seem to 
think,' said the husband, sternly, but his wife was 
wholly ignorant of her sin. 

And when George Temple left, the evening pre- 
vious, and was bidding Ethel good-night at the 
door, she said to him, — 

* It 's my birthday to-morrow, George. You will 
bring and give me your present at the altar ?* 

He answered her, knowing what she meant, — 
'Yes, I will bring myself, and give you my- 
self/ 
' That is all I want. You ; you only.* 

* You ; you only.' The last words she spoke to 
him! 

The church was crowded, and all eyes were 
turned on George and Clement, as, arm-in-arm, 
they went up the aisle, and stationed themselves 
near the altar. Then, amid the solemn music, 
entered, as a queen with queenly bearing, the bride, 
leaning on her father's arm. Slowly they came near. 
And the book was opened, and the priest spake. 

The autumn had come, and the leaves were 
falling; even now, in the gusts of wind without, 
the hardened brown leaves rustled against the 
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painted windows ; and they were there, to take 
each other, for good and evil, till death should part 
them. 

And death did part them ; for, just as these 
words, so awful in their solemnity, were pro- 
nounced, Ethel gave a start, and, falling backwards, 
was caught in Clement Dane's arms, he having got 
in front in time to catch her. 

Dead! 

The Spirit had said Come, for she was wanted, 
yonder, at the marriage of the Lamb. The 
autumn had come, and the leaves had fallen 
indeed. 

So sinks the day-star. 

Ethel was dead, taken when those on earth 
most wanted her; taken when so many others 
were waiting and longing to be called away. So, 
young and fair, passed she away, who had loved 
the world as, indeed, this world should be loved. 
And George would have quickly followed, for now 
he knew what lay beyond, now he knew who was 
walking, amid that glorious company, in the far-off 
country. 

So sunk his Day-star, and so rose, in the heart 
of Clement Dane, one small light, whose burning 
ray he should ever cherish. 

'Thank God,' he said, 'that she died in my 
arms.' 
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" Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more ; 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor ; 
So SINKS THE DAY-STAR in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky; 
So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high. 
Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves. 
Where other groves, and other streams along, 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves. 
And hears the unexpressive nuptial song 
In the blest kingdom meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the saints above, 
In solemn troops, and sweet societies. 
That sing, and singing in their glory move. 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes." 

Oh ! it was hard to love, to be loved, and when 
that love was perfected, then to lose. To see the 
bud break into crimson blossom, and then a 
harsh gust of wind to break the stem. So George 
Temple thought. And what was left for him ? 
Only a memory to play with, the semblance of a 
face, a shadow now. Loved and lost, after he 
had loved and won. Only the consecration of a 
memory to feed his hungry soul for all time to 
come* — a Consecration which could never die out, 
in spite of all the healing ointments with which 
a kindly, thoughtful Time comes to us. Into 
the regions of her shadow-land he would follow 
her ; for all he knew, she might be even near him 
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as he thought and pondered. That cloud of wit- 
nesses, that band of guardian angels, that cohort 
of bright destinies who work for good, in each or 
all of these good bands, friendly though unseen, 
perhaps she might be. Death could not be the 
final end, even of the relationship with earth ; the 
Omega must yet be transformed into an Alpha, 
and a memory may rule and ennoble a life ; but 
for him all future life would be one solemn 
autumn, and in every spring and summer he should 
hear and see the sad leaves falling. 

Farewell, sister, we shall meet you — by-and-by. 

She had died from heart-disease, of the presence 
of which she had so often had a presentiment, and 
she was buried in the little graveyard on the out- 
skirts of Lyndee, a garden where only a few were 
laid. Here a spot sacred to the memory of some 
old man, who had ended his fight with sin, and, 
if the eulogium on his tombstone were to be be- 
lieved, had conquered under the banner of good ; 
and there, a little mound, with a little stone cross 
and blooming flowers, was the monument to some 
child, who had died ere knowing what sin was, 
what good or evil meant. Why do children visit 
our fair earth for only a few days, or a few short 
years ^ Is it that all the angels in heaven must be 
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born here below? Happy earth, to be the cradle 
of the future happy ones ! 

They buried her with her bridal dress about her, 
for was she not bidden to the marriage in the new 
Galilee ? In the new churchyard they laid her; 
yes, in the new churchyard. We build our houses, 
and we farrrl our land, make thriving cities and 
rustic villages out of the waste places, giving scope 
for the energy of youth ; but, close by, we have to 
rail off a spot to be held sacred through all time 
— a spot where shall lie and rest those blighted by 
the Shadow feared by man. He is waiting — that 
living shadow — just round the corner yonder. 

And Ethel had begun to live her real life; had 
passed to join the battalion of the many loved 
ones gone before. Now lived she with those 
blessed ones she loved to think and talk about 
while yet on earth. She had gone away to 
those — 

" Who in the rest of Paradise do dwell, 
The Blessed Ones." 



THE END. 
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of both author and publisher we cordially wish it the reception it deserves." 
— Saturday Review, 

THE RING OF PEARLS ; or, His at Last. By Jerrold 
Quick. 2 vols., 21s. 

THE SECRET OF TWO HOUSES. By Fanny 
Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 

THE SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD. By A. Fare- 
BROTHER. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

THE SHADOW OF ERKSDALE. By Bourton 
Marshalu 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 

THE STAR OF HOPE, and other Tales. By Victoria 
Stewart. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE SURGEON'S SECRET. By Sydney Mostyn, 
Author of " Kitty's Rival,*' etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

" A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
mended as a very extraordinary book." — John Bull. 
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'THE THORNTONS OF THORNBURY. By Mrs. 
-*- Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S 
FLIGHT. By the Authoress of "What Her Face Said." 
I OS. 6d. 

'yHE WIDOW UNMASKED; or, the Firebrand in 
-*- the Family. By Flora F. Wylde. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED. A 
Story. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

THE YOUTH OF THE PERIOD. By J. F. Shaw 
Kennedy, Esq.; late 79th Highlanders. Cr. 8vo.,7s. 6d. 

TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, ^'Life's a Feast." By 
Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 21s. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol., crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

'T^OO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay Wil- 

LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 






rnOO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

*' A very pleasing story very prettily told."— Morning Post. 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, Author of 
" Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" A very bright, healthy, simply-told story." — Standard. 
••There is not a dull page in the book." — Scotsman, 

nnoWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 

'pOXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary Lovett-Cameron. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

TWIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. By Frank Lee 
Benedict, Author of " St. Simon's Niece," " Miss Doro- 
thy's Charge," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols., 
21S. 

'• It is by someone who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus') gift of 
telling a charming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to take 
an interest in her characters, which writers, far better from a literary point 
of view, can never approach." — Aihenceum. 
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rpwO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 
-*- BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

TTNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 2 

^ vols., 2 IS. 

TV^AGES: a Story in Three Books. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T^TANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard, 
' ^ Author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"WEBS OF LOVE. (I. A. Lawyer's Device. 
^^ II. Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i vol., Crown 
8vo., I OS. 6d. 

Ty^EIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
^^ 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T\7^HAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By Coutts 
* * N ELSON. 3 vols., 3 1 s . 6d . 

' T\rHO CAN TELL? By Mere Hazard. Crown 
' ' 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

"WILL SHE BEAR IT? A Tale of the Weald. 

^^ 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

"This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 
interest sustained throughout. ... A pleasant, readable book, such as 
we can heartily recommend." — Spectator. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons. 1 vol., 
7s. 6d. 

TTE OUTSIDE FOOLS ! or. Glimpses INSIDE the Stock 
-*- Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Public Opinion says : — "Written in a clever, C3niical, and incisive style, 
and thoroughly exposes the rigs and tricks of the Stock Exchange. One 
advantage of a perusal will be that those who allow themselves to be 
plundered will do so quite consciously. The volume as a whole is ex- 
tremely interesting." 

YE VAMPYRES ! A Legend of the National Betting 
Ring, showing what became of it . By the Spectre. In 
striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 
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EOBA D'lTALIA; or, Italian Lights and Shadows: 
a record of Travel. By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., 8vo, price 30s. 

HTHE EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN : a Drama 
-*- in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of Henrik 
Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

"PTYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE ; or, My 
Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one vol., Svo. Price 12s. 

Tj^ACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
-■- Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydro- 
phobia and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley, 2 vols., 8vo», 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 
History of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
Crusades, and Knights Templars. By Col. Claudius Shaw. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

HARRY'S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale, for ^'Smalle 
Folke.'' By S. E. Gay. With^ 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

" Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

TV/TOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weakhead, 
•^^ Rector of Newtown, Kent, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

npHE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 

-^ 8vo., price 5 s. 

ANOTHER WORLD; or. Fragments from the Star 
City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, Authcw 
df " Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer.'' 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE EVERLASTING TOR- 
MENT OF THE WICKED SHOWN TO BE UN- 
SCRIPTURAL. By James C. Marshall. 

pUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS. Original and 
-*- Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In oraamental 
wrapper. Price is. (post free.) 

nPHE REGENT: a play in Five Acts and Epilogue. 
-■- J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

nPHE RITUALISTS PROGRESS ; or, A Sketch of the 
-*- Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the ECU., Vicar of S* Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioner. Fcp. 8va 2s. 6d. cloth. 

"PPITAFHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
-*^ Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, 
with an INTRODUCTION. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 5s. Post free. 

•' Entertaining."— Pd;// Mai/ Gazette. 

"A capital collection." — Cou?-t Circular, 

"A very readable volume. " — Daily Review. 

"A most interesting book." — *Leed5 Mercuty. 

" Interesting and amusingf." Nonconformist. 

" Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 

" A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle, 

" A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gazette, 

POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhoug« 
Smith, B.A. Fcap, Svo, 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. Sabiston. 
Fcp.^Svo., 4s. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE : 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, Author of "The 
Mistress of Langdale Hall." New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of an 
Eventful Six Months in China. By WALTER William 
MUNDY. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works of 
Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of 
" Under Pressure." Crown Svo, 6s. 
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SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 
SULTANS OF TURKEY ; being the Experiences during 
Fifty Ytears of Mr. CcMisul-Qeneral Barker, with Explanatory 
Remarks to the Present Day, by his son, Edward B. B. 
Barker, H.B.M. Consul. In 2 vols., 8vo. 

A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL AND SPORT IN 
BURMAH, SIAM, AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. 
By John Bradley. Post 8vo., 12s. 

TO THE DESERT AND BACK ; or. Travels in Spain, 
the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZOUCH H. 
TURTON. One vol., large post 8vo. 

ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (of The 
Times), Author of ** Country Life in Piedmont," &c., &c. 2 vols., 
8vo., price 30s. Second Edition. 

The Times says — " Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be welcome 
to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and present 
condition of the country. Most interesting volumes." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 
Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the 
Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 
In 2 vols., Svo., price 30s. {Second Edition.) 

The Times says — "These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with s)rmpathetic 
interest." 

The Saturday Review says — "We can only recommend our readers to 
get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted 
with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellences." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM AND 
ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 
Author of "A Scamper to SebastopoL" 2 vols., large post 
Svo, 25s. • 

"May be safely recommended." — World, 

SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and Means 
for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
Edifice. By An Exile from France. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the Wonder- 
ful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the 
Rev. Samuel Norwood, B.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Whalley. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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